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Horace Greeley on Lincoln 


HERE are those who say that Mr. Lincoln 
G& was fortunate in his death as in his life; 
I judge otherwise. I hold him most inapt 


for the leadership of a people involved in a desperate, 
agonizing war, while I deem few men better fitted to 
guide a nation’s destinies in time of peace. Especial- 
ly do I deem him fitted to soothe, to heal, and to 
unite in bonds of true, fraternal affection a people 
just lapsing into peace after years of distracting, deso- 
lating internal strife. His true career was just open- 
ing when an assassin’s bullet quenched his light of 
life. 
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From 


“Horace Greeley, Founder of the New York Tribune.” 
By Don C. Seitz. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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Editorial 


THE ACTION TAKEN AT LOWELL 
N a meeting described as epoch-making, and 
characterized by deep emotion, Universalists in 
the Merrimac Valley Association and Unitarians 
n the North Middlesex Conference met at Lowell on 
Jan. 24, discussed the relations of Universalists and 
Unitarians, and voted unanimously to work for com- 
plete merger or union of the two denominations. 

While there are’some among us who are sorry 
that this question has been raised, and who even 
ntimate that the Christian Leader had better be 
quiet about it, we say frankly that we are glad that 
t has come up. We can not support the proposed 
merger but we are happy to see these plans brought 
out into the daylight. 

The Unitarians and Universalists who met in 
Lowell are fine, upstanding, Christian men and 
women. Al] through the years they have proved their 
loyalty to their respective communions and also to 
something wider than a sect. Let nobody impugn 
their motives. And let nobody start the doleful cry 
that because these men want to serve liberal religion 
in a new way, therefore they must necessarily neglect 
the daily tasks of their parishes, or their duties to their 
denominations. 

Neither the Unitarian nor the Universalist 
churches of the Merrimac-Middlesex region will have 
to close their doors if they eadd to their old names a 
new name like United Liberal Church. ; 

We are against the plan to merge the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches because we are committed 
to something larger and in our opinion better. ‘Two 
successive General Conventions of our church have 
dealt with comity and unity and taken a position. 
That position in our opinion is impregnable because 

t is founded on a bedrock of principle. It recognizes 

that all through their history Christians have made a 
mistake in trying to get together on the basis of a 
creed. It asserts that given a common loyalty to the 
Master, the basis of union is a character, not a pro- 
fession, a way, not a final destination, a spirit, not a 
set of words. 

As we read the report of the Lowell gathering we 
find that one of the arguments runs like this: “The 
five points of the Universalist statement are much the 
same as the five points of the Unitarian statement. 
Therefore we ought to be one.” There did not seem 


to be the slightest recognition of the fact that the 
UniversaJist Church in these two national gatherings 
cut loose altogether from the old creedal basis of fel- 
lowship and moved up into a totally different atmos- 
phere. 

There are some things that can be said in sup- 
port of the merger proposed at Lowell. If we want that 
kind of thing then that is the kind of thing we want. 
Those who favor a dogmatic, sectarian, aggressive, 
liberalism may well favor the Lowell resolutions. 
There is no sect more self-conscious than the Uni- 
tarian. Independency is bred in them. They are 
scholarly and critical. They have rendered valiant 
service tearing down old errors. They like that 
kind of work. They do it well. They have had their 
prophets also, and have them still, and with the 
tearing down have done much noble building. Their 
laymen are among the best citizens we know, intelli- 
gent, discriminating, public-spirited. Because we say 
flatly that we are against the Lowell resolutions, it 
must not be assumed that we do not want fellowship 
with Unitarians, or that we do not favor union with 
them on the right kind of basis. 

It is true that Universalists and Unitarians need 
each other. It is all nonsense to criticise Dr. Eliot, 
as some are doing, for saying at Lowell that Univer- 
salists came from small tradespeople and farmers 
and that the Unitarians came out of Harvard College. 
It is more or less true. We have had our intellectual 
aristoracts and they have had their trades folk, 
but as a body we are a plainer people than the Uni- 
tarians. Only the foolish among us are sensitive 
about it. The point that Dr. Eliot made in his Lowell 
address is a good point. We need the Unitarians 
and they need us. 

But both Unitarians and Universalists need 
something else. Both are suffering from being cut 
off from other Christian Churches. Both are more 
or less ignorant of the fact that liberalism in 
Christianity has caught up with them in a dozen 
communions and outstripped them in some. Both 
have been slowing up or marking time, while in 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Quaker and other churches, scholars have 
been writing epoch-making books, missionaries have 
been lifting backward peoples, and prophets have 
been proclaiming a new and acceptable year of the 
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Lord. All this, of course, must be qualified by recog- 
nition of brave souls in Unitarian and Universalist 
churches here and there as noble and as useful as God 
ever made, but we do not need to weaken the proposi- 
tion that as denominations we do not cut half as much 
ice as we think we do. We need only look at per 
capita figures of Universalist missionary contribu- 
tions. Unitarian statistics we leave to our contem- 
porary, the Christian Register. Universalists and 
Unitarians need what Liberal Orthodoxy has to con- 
tribute, and Liberal Orthodoxy needs the contribu- 
tion that Universalists and Unitarians can make. 

But with all our admiration and love for the 
Universalist and Unitarian Churches we are con- 
vineed that what would come out of a Universalist- 
Unitarian union would be another sect bent on spread- 
ing its own kind of sectarianism. We believe the 
world is past that stage in its history. It does not 
need that kind of thing. It is waiting for a type of 
Christianity equipped to attack cruelty and injustice, 
war and poverty, and not one that exhausts itself in 
attacking somebody else’s orthodoxy. 

We hope to see a United Christian Church even- 
tually emerge from the work done by the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist Commissions on Comity and 
Unity, and to see also every Universalist church alive 
and active in that fellowship. The Lowell resolutions 
do not lead in that direction. They take the back 
track. 

This also must be remembered: 

Under the terms of the Joimt Statement Uni- 
tarians are not excluded. Universalists are not 
proposing to go forward on any path where Unitarians 
are not free to go, but evidence multiplies that many 
Unitarians regard closer association with Liberal 
Orthodoxy as something inexpedient (at present 
any way) if not dangerous. That is understandable. 
They are entitled to their opinion. Also they have 
their humanists to reckon with. By the path of the 
Joint Statement, we are headed toward a United 
Christian Church. By the path of the Lowell reso- 
lutions we are headed toward a United Universalist- 
Unitarian Church. We may take our choice. Or we 
may retire into our little woodchuck burrows and Jet 
the world movements for unity move on without 
us. 

We sincerely hope that those who have sponsored 
the Lowell resolutions will go through with them. We 
should like to see them introduced into the Washing- 
ton Convention. We trust that everybody in the 
Universalist Church who can go to the Washington 
Convention will do so, and if they favor the Lowell 
resolutions will vote for them. If there are many 
Universalists who want that kind of thing, then it 
would be profitable for al] of us to find it out. 

If discussion of this matter takes place in the 
columns of the Christian Leader, we trust that kind- 
ness will go along with frankness. A great Uni- 
tarian in one of his incomparable little sermons for 
college students long ago reminded us that mercy 
and truth are not in antagonism as we so often imag- 
ine. The more truth we see the more merciful we 
will become. And the most merciful thing, the 
kindest thing, generally, is not to blink or hide or 
evade the truth. 


Feb. 2, 1929 


A debate may move on the high plane of a prayer. 
The essence of Universalism is faith in the goodness 
of God, and in the worth of man as the child of 
God. When we use our faith, we always are enabled 
to study our duties and our problems “‘in the light of 
His countenance and the comfort of His presence.’ 

* * 


THE HARMON AWARDS 


N the midst of many awards for distinguished 
service in all parts of the world we must not 
lose sight of the prizes of the Harmon Foundation 

each year for outstanding creative work by the Ne- 
groes of America in the arts, education, religion, and 
business. 

In the exhibit of fine arts there were ninety-one 
subjects, the work of forty entrants, and these were 
selected from 400 subjects of 100 entrants. 

The New York Times tells us that Archibald J. 
Motley, Jr., Chicago painter, won a gold medal and 
$400 for the “Octoroon Girl.” Mrs. May Howard 
Jackson of Washington received the bronze award 
and $100 for work in sculpture, especially her plaster 
bust of Dean Kelly Miller of Howard University. 
For “power, skill and originality in both poetry and 
prose,” Claude McKay, formerly of New York, was 
the recipient of a gold medal] and $400 in literature 
because of his ““Harlem Shadows,” adjudged to ‘‘voice 
in tragic force many of the deeper feelings of the 
modern Negro,’ and for his “Home to Harlem’ 
with its “pictures of certain phases of Negro life.” 
Nella Larsen Imes of New York received a bronze 
medal and $100 for literary achievement shown in 
her novel, “Quicksand.” §. W. Rutherford of Wash- 
ington received a gold award and $400 “‘for his sound 
management and leadership” in business through the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company, of which 
he is secretary and business manager. Frederick Mas- 
siah of Philadelphia received a bronze medal and 
$100 in business for “outstanding work in building 
engineering, especially concrete construction.” 

In religious service, awards carrying gold medals 
and $400 each were made to Dr. L. K. Williams of 
Chicago and the Rev. James S. Russell of Lawrence- 
ville, Va. Dr. Williams was credited with developing 
Mount Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago into one of 
the largest institutional churches in America and 
with leadership of Negro Baptists in this country 
through the National Baptist Convention, Inc. The 
seventy-one-year-old Lawrenceville man, archdeacon 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Southern Virginia, was 
praised for ‘‘outstanding work as a missionary minis- 
ter and administrator in the development of church 
missions and a parish school in Virginia.” The Rev. 
Channing Tobias, a secretary of the National Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, received a 
bronze medal and $100 for work among Negro men 
and boys in that association. Monroe N. Work of 
Tuskegee Institute won a gold medal and a $400 
honorarium in education for “scholarly research and 
educational publicity through his periodic compila- 
tion and publication of the Negro Year Book” and 
his “Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and Amer- 
ica.’ John M. Gandy, president of the Virginia 
State College, Ettericks, Va., received the bronze 
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award and $100 for developing his institutions to 
“A” rating. J. Haro!d Brown, musical director at 
Attucks High School, Indianapolis, Ind., received 
the bronze award for ‘“‘earnestness of his work and its 
wide range, especially in orchestration.” Among 
those receiving honorable mention is Albert Alexander 
Smith, son of the chauffeur of Ralph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the New York World. Smith is now study- 
ing in Europe. 
* * 


THE PATIENT SCIENTISTS* 

NLY fifty-five little pages, only forty-three little 
poems, but the “Patient Scientists and Other 
Verses,’”’ by Bertha Gerneaux Woods, is big in 

its scope and broad in its vision. Part of the poems 
are about nature, part are about Christ or the differ- 
ent disciples, but all are religious. Religious weeklies 
as different in their views as the Congregationalisi, 
the Christian Leader, the Sunday School Times, the 
Christian Endeavor World, the Christian Herald, the 
Baptist, and also Southern Baptist publications, have 
published the poems which make up the collection. 
It is interesting to realize how Mrs. Woods has ap- 
pealed to these different types of mind. 

She thinks she is very orthodox—she probably 
is—but it is a companionable, lovable orthodoxy with 
which so-called heterodoxy can walk. 

Perhaps this attitude toward the patient scientist 
explains much: 

How selflessly they seek profounder meanings 
Hid in the clump of moss—the iron ore— 

How they have found in energy the secrets 
God smiled to know a billion years before. 


Ah, still the Lord God walks with noiseless footfall, 
Visits the workshops of these patient men— 
Smiles on the test-tubes, the revealing lenses, 
And “It is good,’’ He murmurs once again. 


* * 


FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HURCH clothes,” says Herr Teufelsdrockh, “are 
unspeakably the most important of all the 
vestures and garniture of human existence. . . - 

Without such Vestures and Sacred Tissues, Society 
has not existed and will not exist... . In our era 
of the World these same Church Clothes have gone 
sorrowfully out at Elbows.” 

One of the best gifts of time is the perspective 

of the years. When I entered the ministry, older 
men were casting aside the threadbare garments of 
Scripture citation and wearing quotations from 
Emerson, while daring youth, anticipating the present 
fashions, provoked holy horror by appearing in the 
scanty garments of Spencerian agnosticism. To-day 
those too little read to know the fashions of the past, 
or too dull of imagination to invent new ones, content 
themselves with the slip-ons of Behaviorism and 
Mechanism, having carefully removed the old labels 
of Predestination and Fatalism. 


*“Patient Scientists and Other Verses.’? By Bertha Ger- 
neaux Woods. The University Press, College Park, Maryland. 
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The cynic who classified humans as men, women 
and preachers perhaps justified his indeterminate 
third gender by the feministic fashionism of the 
preachers. In my student days we looked up to 
Orello Cone and Briggs and Kautsch and other higher 
critics as to prophets of a new dispensation, super- 
seding the gospels as the gospels had superseded the 
law. 

Then came Walter Rauschenbusch and the social 
awakening, and to solitary textual slumming in the 
study succeeded slumming parties through factory 
highways and midnight byways. 

Those of us who have frequent opportunities 
to-day to hear young preachers are quite aware that 
Humanism is the very latest thing in homiletic gowns. 

“T find it embarrassing to call myself a Christian, 
I prefer to describe myself as a religionist,’”’ says one. 
“We long ago outgrew Jesus,” says another. ‘‘God is 
no longer necessary,” exclaims a third. 

Of course it follows that the churches are de- 
cadent, “dying,” as William Kay Wallace tells us, 
though he naively points out that the Protestant 
Reformation was possible because the church was 
dying even then. 

And we elders? We sprinkle ashes on our heads 
and go about crying, “Woe! Woe!’ or, if we be of 
sterner mold, savagely bewail our lack of another 
Elijah to deal with these prophets of Baal, or at least 
another Torquemada to burn a few of them at the 
stake, as the advocates of capital punishment would 
piously put it, ‘not for individual vengeance but as a 
social deterrent.’ 

Alas, this is the supreme tragedy of age—to 
have forgotten how it feels to be young, and it is only 
less tragic to assume that we are necessarily wiser or 
better because we are older. ‘No fool like an old 
fool,” shouts to us out of our daily observation; for- 
tunate are we if it does not cry out of our own lives! 

Browning speaks as a poet and an optimist when 
he tells us that “‘we grow better as we grow older, all 
men do.” Alas, all men do not, not even preachers; 
for the sad fact is that all men do not grow old, some 
merely get old. 

_. Ifit has really been worth while for us to go on 

living, we must surely have won some serene under- 
standing of what Herr Teufelsdrockh also tells us, 
that while fleshly church clothes change, Religion 
abides as the inmost tissue which ministers life itself. 
Years and memory together ought to teach us that 
beneath the youthful love of the new fashion just be- 
cause it is new lies the deepest urge of the soul for 
Chae that shall more truly clothe the Change- 
ess. 

So let us not get unduly disturbed or excited 
over this latest fashion—shall we say fad?—of Human- 
ism, €ven when we see most clearly that it is not cul- 
ture but a cult. Its irreverence will pass just as the 
vulgarity of revivalism passed, because human nature 
is better than that, and because, as crass self-assertion 
passes with the years, youth that grows older and 
not merely gets older will increasingly realize that 
irreverence is not a sign of progress but a revelation of 
ill-breeding like any other insolence in the presence of 
our superiors. 

; Harold Marshall. 
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A Call to the People 


H. R. L. Sheppard 


With the first issue for 1929, the Christian World 
and Independent of London, England, passes to the 
control of an Editorial Board on which are Wickham 
Steed, Sidney M. Berry, A. G. Sleep and Arthur Por- 
ritt (the editor), who will continue to be editor. 

The first issue under the new management is a 
remarkable one. “A Call to the People,’ by Dick 
Sheppard, former Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
London, and author of ‘“The Impatience of a Parson,”’ 
is enough to give distinction to the paper for many 
weeks. We consider it a part of our duty to republish 
it here, although our desk is piled high with copy. 

The Editor. 

=| AM asked to give a call to England. It is too 
i | ambitious a title for me, and I am too small 
a man to make the attempt. Also I do not 
believe a call can be made effectively until 
with it there is the offer of a Christian Society, wider 
than any which exists to-day, and more passionately 
and completely Christian, that is, Christlike, in its 
spirit, outlook, and expression. 

Without a further access of moral power, Europe 
must soon be undone. We can not drift along as we 
are now doing. There is no such thing as drifting 
into the Kingdom of God, about which I know little 
except that it must certainly be a kingdom of univer- 
sal peace and good-will. The Kingdom of God which 
we seek requires to be pursued with immense energy 
and even at considerable risk. It needs, I think, a 
new enthusiasm on the part of the churches, for 
frankly I can not see how the future can be made 
possible for mankind unless a fresh access of power is 
provided by religion, and at the moment I see no signs 
of its arrival. ’ 

Nowadays it is thought bad form to criticise the 
way in which the church conducts its business, but 
it seems to me better to run the risk of being called a 
pessimist than to cry “peace” when there is very 
obviously no peace. Iam sure the first thing that is 
needed within the churches is a great deal more moral, 
and possibly a great deal less theological, sensitive- 
ness. We need, for instance, as churches, to define 
our attitude towards war without further delay, 
and we need also, at least so I venture to think, to 
declare from the house tops that there can be and shall 
be no barriers permitted, within or without the 
churches, which separate those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ from any act of corporate worship. 

These are strange days. I doubt if there was 
ever more idealism in the hearts of men, or a greater 
readiness to applaud and approve the call to moral 
effort. Those who address public meetings, of what- 
ever kind, know full well that the warmest round of 
applause is given to phrases which exalt moral values. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any man to-day can win the 
people’s suffrage unless his appeal be at heart spirit- 
ual. I am not suggesting that men and women are 
interested in the affairs of the churches—they most 
certainly are not—but it is well to remember that a 
great interest in morality and idealism may go hand 
in hand with a total lack of interest in churches and 
church affairs. 


Yet in spite of the popularity of idealism, and of 
the fact that the world is strewn with pamphlets and 
literature about noble causes, I do not think there 
can ever have been a time of less actual achieve- 
ment. We mean extraordinarily well, but we do ex- 
traordinarily badly. It is true that we give our 
money if our hearts are stirred—as, thank God, the 
sufferers in Wales have reason to know—but what 
else do we give? This is a fact that has become so 
ominous that it is worthy of our careful attention. 
It is very definitely dangerous for men to continue 
year after year merely applauding the call to sacrifice 
and high endeavor; lip service for instance, to the 
League of Nations, and lip service only, is one of the 
reasons why the cause of disarmament tarries. More 
passion and more opposition would be a healthier 
atmosphere for progress. 

Were a visitor from Mars to hear our Armistice 
Day speeches and the warm response which they re- 
ceived, would he not report very favorably about the 
way in which we had determined to commemorate our 
dead? On Armistice Day we remind ourselves of 
what was done for us, and of how our dead gave 
their lives to end war—and when the sun sets that day, 
we all say what an inspiring and wonderful time we 
have had. What is the result on Nov. 12? Have 
we set to work to make good the promises which 
came so glibly from our lips, and even from our hearts, 
the day before? 

I am not unmindful, believe me, of the manifold 
fine efforts that are made by individuals, nor of the 
goodness, indeed I frankly say the Christ and the 
hero, that is in the heart of every man. No one who 
has rubbed shoulders with his fellow men in recent 
years can be skeptical about human nature. What 
amazing courage, what brave cheerfulness, what 
unselfishness, indeed what Christian virtues, even if 
they be not recognized as Christian by those who pos- 
sess them, are in the hearts of our neighbors, and 
especially of those whom at one time we were wont to 
criticise. 

What really worries me is not the readiness of 
men to be called upon for service to righteous ends, 
but the unreadiness of the churthes to retain their 
new passion for righteousness, or to provide them 
with “‘the moral equivalent for war.’’ I fear we had 
better face the painful fact that the reason why so 
much idealism peters out is that there is no corporate 
body actually capable to-day of taking that idealism 
and making it consistent and practical, or of giving 
men and women a clarion call and then later the con- 
stant encouragement which they will need if they are 
to remain strong and steadfast in the Way. 

It is said that after the war, eighty per cent of de- 
mobilized men and women visited their local church or 
chapel, for they felt the need of some spiritual basis 
to life. We all remember the numberless missions 
and evangelical efforts that were put in hand about 
that time—often, I fear, mainly because the authorities 
had decreed that “‘something must be done.” We re- 
member, too, the immediate response that was evoked, 
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and the crowds of people who gladly gave the churches 
the hearing that was asked for. Where, let me ask, 
are all those people who at that time were full of good 
will, and who felt then, as now, that without Chris- 
tianity there was little hope? How many of them 
were able in their own language to “stick it?’’ Not 
many, I fear; they are not in the churches to-day. 
We can blame them if we wish to, and in some respects 
they are blameworthy; but is there not also some- 
thing to be said for their plea that they found the 
churches too cold and too inhuman? 

To some it seemed, indeed, as if their chief con- 
cern was that there should be mild progress towards 
a better state of things, provided that no vested in- 
terests were upset. They found the message of the 
churches so aloof from their lives, so genteel, so tact- 
fully undisturbing, that one by one they turned aside, 
and not always gladly, either to neglect religion al- 
together or to seek elsewhere—on Labor platforms, 
or in temples of Theosophy, or League of Nations 
meetings—that output for their passion for right- 
eousness which the churches were not able to enlist, 
mobilize or retain. Also, they were introduced to 
ecclesiastical controversies of which they had never 
heard before, and over which they could not possibly 
enthuse, since it did not seem that the victory of either 
side would advance the cause of righteousness. 

Is this too hard, too destructive? Well, my 
friends, I have been allowed to say what is actually in 
my mind, and I shall not resent it if you answer me 
back in no uncertain language. Nothing would make 
me happier than for you to prove that my dissatisfac- 
tion is without warrant—my impatience without 
justification. 

The churches have lost the hearts of the people 
not because they have preached Christ and he has 
been unacceptable, but because they have preached 
something less than the unedited Gospel of our Lord, 
something much too small and too uncharitable and, 
let me add, much too complicated and elaborate, 
which, in consequence, has become peculiarly unat- 
tractive to those who believe, as indeed I do, that the 
beginning and end of religion is as simple as this—the 
following of Jesus Christ in incorruptness of living. 
I do not infer that if the churches gave the full mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ they would be enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the people. I know this would not be 
so. They would probably be emptier than they are 
now. When Christianity was originally perfectly 
presented, “many went back and walked no more 
with him.” I do, however, suggest that the real is- 
sues would be raised, and that there would no longer 
be any opposition to institutional religion arising from 
what is good in human nature, which is so distressing 
a factor in the present situation. I fear to-day that 
very often people leave the churches, not because of 
what is worst in these people, but because of what 1s 
best, because in a word they can not find Jesus Christ 
and his moral values within their walls. 

May I make a constructive suggestion? I would 
wish to enlist a new public for the renewal of or- 
ganized Christianity—the ordinary people who attend 
churches with more or less regularity, and sincerely 
desire that ‘Christianity: should prevail, and yet not 
unnaturally are profoundly uninterested in and be- 


wildered at the politics of religion. I should like to 
persuade these people that almost the greatest ser- 
vice they could render their country to-day would be 
to lend a hand in revitalizing their church. I should 
like to persuade them to pray more; to think deeper 
and then to express their convictions without fear 
and without compromise. I believe that those whom I 
call the out and out sort of people have a great deal 
to offer, and are urgently needed to drive the churches 
back upon realities and first prinéiples. I doubt 
indeed if this can be done without their assistance. 
True, they have much to learn, and they will make 
many mistakes—but what of that? 

The beginnings of Christian reconstruction will 
not arrive by a dissemination of pamphlets about 
what is wrong, but by ardent souls, who really think 
and really care, going straight to the point without 
undue academic discussion, and without overmuch 
reference to documents that originated in the heads of 
those who missed their vocation when they refrained 
from the profession of the law. 

Very often the point of view of the average de- 
cent citizen whom I would encourage to have his say 
in matters ecclesiastical is more Christian than that 
of the specialist and expert. He could settle most of 
the problems that agitate and divide the churches in 
a week, and really I am beginning to think that he 
would settle them Christianly, if not to the satisfac- 
tion of the contending parties. A settlement would 
be reached that would be religious if not ecclesiastical, 
and that would be powerfully to the good. An anony- 
mous contributor to the Quarterly Review some time 
ago, in discussing the problem of Christian reunion, 
which so completely baffles the official attempts to 
solve it, writes as follows: “Had the question of re- 
union been left in lay hands it would have been easily 
settled. As it is, it has been complicated and is at 
a deadlock because considerations foreign to religion 
have been imported into it.”’ 

On the whole, with all the likely exaggerations 
and complications that would ensue, I should wish to 
see the laity in every church thoroughly discontented. 
I want them dissatisfied with themselves, with their 
church, and with many of their accepted leaders who 
might well be taken down from their pedestals, al- 
beit courteously, since they do not belong to the 
heights. I want the faithful gravely uncomfortable 
about what is, for though it is immeasurably better 
than it was, it is not nearly good enough. I hope 
before I die and am no more seen to watch the laity 
driven by a new spirit and temper in all sorts of di- 
rections to the dismay of some of the powers that be. 
I want the average professing Christian to break out 
and to ask awkward questions, the chief of which 
should be, “And now what would our Lord have done 
about it?” I long for the laity of all denominations 
to show something of that spontaneous and amiable 
anarchy which fell like dew from on high on Chap- 
lains to the Forces during the late war, and caused 
them to forget as often as possible to which branch of 
the Christian Church they belonged in the interests, 
as I believe, of the souls and bodies of men and to the’ 
glory of God the Father. 

One final thing I desire of all amiable anarchists 
to whom alone I fancy we must look for religious re- 
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vival. I want them to really believe that there is 
nothing that need prevent the return to the churches 
of our day of that splendor of spiritual achievement 
which was the glory of the Church of Christ in that 
far-off time when a ludicrously small company of 
people of the out-and-out sort were apprehended by 


the Spirit of Jesus Christ. It needs but a genera- 
tion of reinvigorated Christians to prove that what 
sometimes looks like the twilight on the face of the 
earth before the utter darkness of night is in reality 
the twilight that ushers in the morning hour and 
heralds the dawn. 


Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco 


IV --- North from Acapulco 
Thomas Starr King 


Saturday, April 21 


VERY fine day. The weather at no time 
to-day has been intensely hot even at noon. 
Our suffering from the weather is evidently 
over. It is quite singular, for generally re- 

lief is not found until the second or third day after 

leaving Acapulco. If the ship were not so crowded, 
if she were clean, and if the table were properly sup- 
plied, we might enjoy the remainder of the voyage. 

But the conditions are unfavorable, especially the 

uncleanness and the table. The meats generally are 

bad, there are not servants enough, and the cooking 
is wretched. The saloon cabin where the table is 
laid is very pleasant. It is on deck, open on all sides 
to light and air, and could not be more cheerful. As 
a place for meals it is infinitely superior to the dark 
cabin of the Northern Light. But the table is not so 
good and the cooking is far inferior, though that was 
coarse and poor. We were told that on the Pacific 
side, the table and all the appointments would be far 
superior to Vanderbilt’s arrangements—in fact that 
the voyage would be quite luxurious. It is not so. 

The boat is much more dirty than the Northern 

Light, and there is evidently less care for the comfort 

of passengers. The sea has been very smooth, and 

the heat has been so great, that very little appetite 
has been excited by the ocean. The crowd is better 
distributed here than on the “Northern Light,” which 
had much less room. But the company have not 
done half what they should for such crowds of pas- 
sengers, from whom they were reaping such profit. 

The table is laid continually. About 6 a. m. first table 

for second-cabin passengers, 7, second table for 

second-cabin, 8, first table for first cabin passengers, 


9, second table for first cabin passengers. We go to 
the second table of first cabin. At 11 1-2 lunch for 
first cabin. At 1 dinner for children. 1 1-2 dinner 


1st table 2d cabin, 2 1-2 2d table do., 3 1-2 1st table 
1st cabin, 5 2d table do., 6 1-2 tea 2d cabin, 7 1-2 
children’s supper and tea for Ist cabin. We. have 
coffee and tea at close of dinner with dessert. The 
lunches are amusing from their poverty in quality 
and scarcity in quantity. No ice is put upon butter. 
It is a plate full of stiffened oil. Ice is sold at 25 cents 
per pound. The water is blood-warm. A man pays 
the company $20,000 for the privilege of selling ice 
and liquor on all the vessels. I get a pound of ice 
every noon, for Julia’s lunch, with her champagne, 
and a pound at my own dinner. 

The nights are magnificent. The stars to-night 
seem to be twice as thick and lustrous as in New 
England. The “Southern Cross” still keeps above the 


horizon, and the phosphorescence below mocks the 
sparkle of the skies. 


Sunday, April 22 


Another glorious morning. The night was very 
comfortable, and the heat.of our voyage is left behind. 
Julia dreamed last night that somebody attacked her, 
and cut both her hands with a razor. She thinks it 
was due to the neighborhood of Mrs. Cunningham. 
That lady has managed to get a good state-room, 
although she had none when she first came on board, 
and fifty are now without rooms. She seems to have 
plenty of means, and boasts that she has. A lady 
told me yesterday that she had shown to her a like- 
ness of her husband, Mr. Doremus. She still denies 
to various persons that she is Mrs. Cunningham. 
She talked to another lady of the voyage her husband 
made from California two years ago. And to crown all, 
she went to a poor forlorn little woman, who has two 
daughters, and asked her if she was Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, as the rumor ran that Mrs. C. was on board, and 
she thought that possibly this sad looking lady might 
be the famous person, especially as she noticed that 
she had two daughters. Madame C. seems to be 
favorably impressed with Julia. She informs the 
passengers that Mrs. King is very sensible, as she 
keeps to her state-room, and does not mix with the 
crowd on deck. She pronounces her a perfect lady. 
In return Julia is afraid of being murdered! I preached 
at 10 1-2 this morning in the dining saloon. It is a 
hard trial to the voice to speak in a low, long room, 
and against the dull plodding sound of the machinery 
and wheels. A large number attended. The text 
was Psalm xlii: 1, a favorite text with me—“As 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God.’”’ But it seemed to me as 
though all the vitality of the sermon, and of all pos- 
sible preaching, is taken out by the restricted limits, 
and the dull roar in the ears. I wonder if any soul 
was ever saved, where the man was obliged to hold 
his hand to his ear and lost an important word now 
and then. In the afternoon I preached in the steer- 
age. Service was at two o’clock. I spoke without 
notes, preaching from John xvi : 33—‘‘In the world 
ye shall find tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” I have a written sermon on 
that passage. The outline of this I remembered dis- 
tinctly, but the clothing was extempore, as I did not 
write down even a single head. I stood on the upper 
deck near the bow, with my back to it, and the breeze 
carried the voice forward very kindly. There was a 
large attendance and the assembly seemed very at- 
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tentive and reverent. There were two or three Meth- 
odist local preachers or exhorters among the steerage 
passengers, and they led the singing, which was strong 
and hearty. The Hymns were, “When I can read my 
title clear,’ “‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ 
and Charles Wesley’s “‘A charge to keep I have.” 
There was no awning. I spoke with my hat off under 
the high sun and with my hair blowing like the cocoa- 
nut leaves. I spoke more easily, and with better 
command of the subject than I expected: but so feebly 
in comparison with the power of a genuine born ex- 
tempore preacher. How Beecher would have done 
it! I was not made for such address; but I enjoyed 
the service far more than in the cabin, and am very 
glad I was called to it. I found several quite in- 
telligent men among the hearers, and had a long talk 
with them afterwards. They say that there are at 
least 500 in the steerage. (The officers confess only 
to 300.) And they say too that many of the pas- 
sengers paid $150, $160, and $175 for their tickets, 
in the regular office too in New York. Allen’s pirate 
shop. They applied at the desk for passage and were 
told that tickets were all sold. Then men would step 
forward outside the desk and say they had tickets but 
had concluded to wait till later, if they could se!! their 
chances at an advance. This was a game undoubted- 
ly. It is often practised, so I was told by a police- 
man in New York. The regular price is $100. When 
they get a vigilance committee in New York, Van- 
derbilt should be the first man hanged. The pirate 
Gibbs was a Christian to him. He is the great 
bloated spider of commerce, and his web stretches 
from West Street to New Orleans, and Aspinwall and 
San Francisco. It is time some hungry swallow came 
along and swallowed him. (Will it be the devil?) 
It would have done his soul good and taught him 
what fame is to have heard himself discussed last 
night on the upper deck under the glorious sky. He 
was consigned to every imaginable place in the crea- 
tion, but the region of the stars. The feelings of the 
passengers about him were evidently wn-damned. 
This evening the sky was glorious. It was the richest 
night yet. The new moon visible on the very horizon 
and with horns up, sank like a silver gondola, towards 
the Sandwich Islands. Venus was as large as a peach 
and washed acres of the sea with gentle splendor. 
Jupiter glowed like a white coal nearly in the zenith. 
On one side of the ship was the North Star, low in the 
sky, overhung by the brilliant dipper, upside down. 
On the other side the Southern Cross, about six de- 
grees above the horizon with two gleaming pointers 
aimed at its head. The whole southern portion of 
the heavens was strewn with magnificent stars. | It 
was the most lustrous night I have ever seen. ‘He 
telleth the number of the stars: He calleth them all 
by their names.” We may see the Southern Cross 
to-morrow evening, but not after that. 


Monday, April 23 
The morning is decidedly cooler. At breakfast 
we found it more comfortable, with the windows of 
the dining saloon closed. There is a little more mo- 
tion too. But it is a swell, not waves. This afternoon 
we reached Cape St. Lucas, the lower-most point of 
the peninsula of Mexican California. We passed 
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very near it, within two miles. It is a desolate look- 
ing place enough, the extreme point consisting of a 
series of clayey pyramids jutting from the ocean, 
with no verdure upon them. Then came a very long 
beach, broken here and there in its line by high walls 
of grey rocks, and back of these a very long line of 
steep, brown, bare, thoroughly desolate hills. But 
their color in the afternoon light was very fine. It is 
an almost rainless district. What light shrubby 
vegetation grows there is sustained by fogs. Julia 
seems stronger to-day in the cooler weather and eats 
more. She does not sit up until noon, when she is 
dressed. But she does not go on deck. The sight 
of the water makes her sea-sick. Pet has taken a 
severe head-cold, in the change of weather, and is 
exercised in mind as to the danger of its being Panama 
fever, or the Acapulco yellow fever. She keeps hav- 
ing queer feelings she says. But her appetite is 
good and we laugh at her whims. Mrs. Cunningham 
told our girl, Sarah Kennedy, to-day, that she had 
heard me preach in Boston, when on visits there, 
thought me a “‘nice gentleman,’’ but had never spoken 
with me. Her home she said was New Haven. Soon 
she got hold of Edith and asked her if she knew who 
was talking with her. “No,” said Pet. “It is Mad- 
dame Doremus—will you try to spell it?” “TI can’t,” 
said Pet. Then Madame taught her how and talked 
with her some time. The night was magnificent 
again. I never saw a more splendid spectacle than 
Jupiter, Venus and the moon in the western sky. 
The Southern Cross has dipped one star, and will take 
leave of our heavens before to-morrow. 


Tuesday, April 24 


Quite cool this morning. Much colder than in 
the corresponding latitude on the Atlantic. About 
8 1-2 we passed the “John L. Stephens” on her way 
to Panama. She left San Francisco on the 20th. 
Both steamers were near land. The same kind of 
desolate, sandy, hilly coast we began to see at Cape 
St. Lucas. Madame Cunningham informed Sarah 
Kennedy this morning that she thought Mrs. King 
very lovely and lady-like and would delight to have 
her daguerreotype. She thinks she may go to the Sand- 
wich Islands to educate her daughters. (Perhaps the 
Fejee would be best, where they still kill people and 
eat them at times.) She told Sarah Kennedy that 
her house in New Haven was a garden of flowers, and 
that her husband, Mr. Doremus, had been dead about 
two years! We had a grand sight of a whale this 
forenoon. He was quite near the ship rolling and 
blowing, and at last treated us to a splendid dive, 
throwing his flat anchor-shaped tail high and straight 
out of the water as he went down. Julia has not been 
out of her berth to-day. The swell (which is not 
heavy but long and regular, and which is felt more in 
her state-room than anywhere else as it is in the ex- 
treme of the boat aft), makes her a little uneasy in the 
stomach. If it were entirely smooth now she would 
gain fast in the cool weather: as it is, I doubt if she 
will reach San Francisco in any better state than now | 
To-night it is quite cold. The passengers shiver 
even in thick clothes. Yet we are in latitude 26 de- 
grees or 27 degrees, which on the Atlantic gives very 
warm airs. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


Sixty Years in Washington—I 


Johannes 


Pati; Universalist Church in Washington, now 

fe, named the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, is sixty years old this year of grace, 
as 1929. 

By judicious selection of dates from the old 
records one could have arranged a series of sixtieth 
anniversary celebrations starting last September 
and running through the year. One celebration 
will be enough, and it can come almost any time. 
Churches are not as cut and dried as babies, of whom 
we can say they started twenty minutes before twelve 
on October 22 or four minutes after one the next day. 
Churches are more like brooks, which start in several 
places. They also start at several different times. 

The Universalist General Convention started 
the Washington church. The Baltimore Convention 
passed resolutions and the General Secretary went 
down from Boston in behalf of the Convention to 
preach at the first services and to look things over for 
the denomination. “Big men” supplied the pulpit. 
It all sounds very modern and up to date. 

It was not the Baltimore Convention of 1918 of 
course. It was one that took place in Baltimore in 
1868, just fifty years before this later convention. 
The Convention did not of its own motion rise up 
and say, ‘Come to now, let us build a church in 
Washington.” It was much like conventions of to- 
day. It had to be poked, prodded and spurred into 
action. 

Those who went over from Washington to do the 
prodding or pleading were two Universalist minis- 
ters and one layman, all holding office under the 
National Government, and all citizens of the state of 
New York. One would think that if the New York 
State Universalist churches would only look the new 
church project over, smell it as it were, they would 
soon be licking it and then nursing it, for surely it is 
their child. A cat knoweth her kittens and a dog his 
kennel, the ox his owner and the ass his master’s crib. 

These were strong men, these New Yorkers at 
Baltimore, the Rev. William Wheelock Dean, the 
Rey. Aaron B. Grosh, and True E. G. Pettengill. 

Dean was fifty-six years old at the time of the 
Baltimore Convention. When I first saw him he was 
almost eighty-eight, but was going to the office every 
day. He lived well on toward the century mark, 
remarkably keen and active to the last. Not only 
New York was in his blood and breeding, but New 
England, for Seth Dean of North Brookfield, a veteran 
of the American Revolution, was his grandfather. 
The great West was in his experience, for with his 
father he had owned and worked eight hundred acres 
of land only twenty miles west of Chicago—‘‘two 
hundred acres broke up,’ as he used to tell me, “‘and 
a good cabin on it.” This was at Babcock’s Grove 
or Glen Ellen, Ill. All of it probably is broke up now 
and with more than one cabin on it, and worth more 
than the one dollar an acre he originally paid. Per- 
haps some correspondent will advise us what there is 
at Glen Ellen to-day. 


This old Universalist war horse, who helped start 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, who preached at Joliet, 
Louisville, Quincy, South Boston and Victor, at last 
took a salary in Washington and went there not to 
end his days but to stir things up denominationally. 

In Washington also was Grosh, with a noble record 
as a preacher and editor in central] New York. A. B. 
Grosh is best known as the author of the ritual of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, or Grange. I never knew him, 
but others have told me that he was quiet, solid, and 
deeply religious. 

Pettengill was the business man of the group, 
universally respected by the Washington people. 
His son, E. T. Pettengill, was a trustee of the Wash- 
ington church when I went there in 1900. 

James Watson Webb in his manuscript history of 
the starting of the church in Washington always put 
these three names together as the ones most respons- 
ible. Dean said to me that he went down to see 
Grosh and suggested to him that the time was right 
to start a Universalist church. Friends of Grosh 
always said he went to Dean first. Friends of Pet- 
tengill gave him the credit. Doubtless the thing 
was in the air. They all thought of it. Each strength- 
ened the other in his resolution. That is the way it 
ought to have been. 

Probably that was the way it actually was. At 
any rate, these men went to Baltimore and repre- 
sented the case to “‘the United States Convention,” 
the old name of our General Convention. 

Out of that convention there came a resolution 
which resulted in something being done about a new 
church in Washington. It was a very flamboyant 
resolution. I have not seen the text for years and it 
may be lost, but it went something like this: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that the times demand that in the Capital of 
the Nation where Presidents, Senators, Ambassadors 
congregate, there should be a herald of God’s Un- 
failing Love.”’ 

The Unitarians had a strong church in Washing- 
ton, well attended, well supported, and made famous 
by memories of John Quincy Adams, John C. Cal- 
houn and other men who had belonged to it, and by the 
service of preachers like Wm. Henry Channing. That 
fact did not weigh much with the Universalists of 
1868, because they did not agree with the Unitarians 
theologically and, what was probably more vital but 
less recognized, they did not feel at home in their 
company. 

Probably the existence of this strong liberal Uni- 
tarian church plus the very narrow religious atmos- 
phere of Washington for the first hundred years of its 
existence, explains in part the failure of attempts to 
start a Universalist church there before 1869. 

As far back as 1827 the Rev. Theophilus Fiske, 
a Universalist minister, occasionally preached in 
Washington. On his first visit he preached in the 
Hall of Representatives in the Capitol in the morn- 
ing, and in the court house in the afternoon. Nothing 
came of it, but it is pleasant to think that our national 
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church has this incident in its history. In a way it is 
symbolic, for the Capitol building, just struggling up 
out of the ruins of the disastrous summer of 1814, 
typifies that national interest which a national church 
should have, and the court house connected with the 
local government stands for that connection with 
the local community in which a church is placed with- 
out which church work of to-day fails to accomplish 
its highest usefulness. 

Fiske made much trouble for us as a denomina- 
tion later on. Peace to his ashes. To be honest we 
can’t say much for him. 

In 1844 the Rev. G. T. Flanders of Baltimore 
went to Washington and spent two weeks. As a 
result a Universalist society was organized, but it 
soon passed out of existence. 

In 1858, the Rev. James Shrigley of Philadelphia 
spent a Sunday in Washington and held services, 
but not enough people could be found to justify a 
new organization. Dr. Shrigley lived in honored 
retirement until only a few years ago. He was one of 
the finest examples of growing old gracefully we ever 
had. Like Robert Collyer, his face in old age was 
a benediction. My memory of him is a happy one. 

In a way our present movement.in Washington 
grew out of the Civil War. Just as the World War 
sent thousands to the Capital to help do the extra 
work thrown on to the government, so did the Civil 
War. Charlotte Merrill of New Hampshire, James 
Watson Webb and A. J. Edson of New York, Henry 
E. Williams of Connecticut, Charles Matthews of 
Ohio, Sidney Perham and family and Maria Robbins 
of Maine, were among those who went to Washington 
during the war—wives, clerks, soldiers, and Con- 
gressmen among them, all Universalists. And be- 
sides these were our Baltimore delegates—Dean, 
Grosh and Pettengill. _ 

So when the Baltimore Convention agreed that 
the times did demand a church in Washington and 
when as a result Elbridge Gerry Brooks, General 
Secretary, on his wooden leg, climbed up on to the 
platform of Union League Hall, hired for the purpose, 
on a January Sunday of 1869, he found 110 people to 
greet him.* There was a good attendance at night 
and a society was organized. Hon. Sidney Perham 
of Maine, former Governor and former Congressman, 
was elected temporary moderator. 

In almost any parish it is interesting to study the 
lives of the ministers who have served there. Es- 
pecially in the more independent denominations one 
is always struck with the many different kinds of 
men in the ministry. The charge that they are all 
run through one mold never can be leveled against 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

From January, 1868, until some time in 1873 the 
pulpit in Washington was supplied by distinguished 
ministers, generally from New England, who came to 
Washington and took two Sundays as a rule, spending 
the week between frequently in visiting members of 
the parish and in sight-seeing in the Capital City. 


*These figures are approximate and should be checked with 
Webb’s Manuscript History, which is not available at the pres- 
ent writing because of storage of many of the effects of the church 
pending building operations. 
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The first regular pastor of the Washington church 
was the Rev. Cyrus Hyde Fay, D. D., LL. D., a New 
Hampshire man, born in Lebanon in 1815. He lived 
to be almost eighty-eight years old. He had served 
churches at Hartford, Conn., Woodstock, Vt., Rox- 
bury, Mass., Orchard Street, New York City, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and Providence, R. I. He was in 
Washington for almost four years and this was his 
last pastorate. After his retirement he went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to live, and frequently supplied 
churches. It was said that “he loved to visit the 
people where he had formerly lived and served and 
they all loved to see and hear him.’”’ When he died 
one of the writers in the Universalist Register said: 
“As soon as he came in contact with people he found 
something in common with them. If he entered a 
street car the chances were that some younger man 
or woman would offer him a seat or hasten to make 
room for him; and in a moment more he would be in 
friendly talk with them. The charm of his con- 
versation, rendered piquant and engaging as it was 
by his quick wit and contagious humor, made us all 
covet a place near to him as often and as long as we 
could get it. As a preacher Dr. Fay was a prophet 
inspired by the greatness of his message.”” In Wash- 
ington he had one distressing experience. Some kind! 
of investigation was held, at his own request, into his 
character which resulted in his triumphant vindica- 
tion. The details of the matter were hazy in the 
mind of my informant twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
and are hazier in my own mind to-day. The one 
thing I remember is that the great majority of the 
parish in Washington were enthusiastically with him. 

Dr. Fay had fine business ability. Upon the death 
of Stephen Smith, his father-in-law, he had thrown 
upon his shoulders responsibility for the Smith estate, 
consisting mainly of ship-yards on the East River, 
New York, between 4th and 5th Streets. At the 
time the property was heavily encumbered. Dr. 
Fay managed it so ably over a period of some years: 
that each of his three step-daughters received a sum 
larger than the original investment. Professor Fay 
of Tufts College once said to me: “I have always 
been exceedingly proud of my father’s business ability 
and of the spirit with which he discharged that re- 
sponsibility.” 

After Fay came Alexander Kent, a man of 
Scotch blood, born and brought up in Nova Scotia. 
He had two pastorates in Washington, serving in all 
ten or twelve years. Then came the tragedy of a 
split in the church. Kent and a virile group of his 
followers went out and started a People’s Church. 
It was a hard blow to the Universalist movement, but 
the church survived. The People’s Church worshiped 
in halls as long as Dr. Kent lived and kept up an or- 
ganization after he died. Even to-day there are few 
alumni associations where the tie is as strong between 
the graduates as that which still exists among the 
people who once carried on the People’s Church of 
Washington. 

And now about the split. It was the old story 
of radical vs. conservative. Kent was the radical. 
Dean and some of the old-timers in the Universalist 
church were the conservatives. Kent preached the 
gospel of Edward Bellamy, who wrote a book called. 
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“Looking Backward.” Dean and the old-timers 
wanted ‘‘the Simon pure gospel of Jesus.” Kent 
said that his gospel was Christianity pure and unde- 
filed. 

What made the situation more difficult was 
that practically everybody loved Dr. Kent. As a 
young minister he had married Carrie Gove, daughter 
of the old Quaker treasurer of the church. For long 
years the parish talked about that double wedding— 
“Carrie and her sister.” Dr. Kent also had three 
lovely children. It was a hard thing all around to 
have him go out. But Kent was outspoken and 
fearless. There was not a particle of the time server 
in him. Where the truth led there he would follow. 
His leaving always seemed to me unnecessary. He 
was not a wild radical. And he was a great friend. 
When I came along in 1900, this straight, solid, full- 
blooded Nova Scotian, a real American, too, with his 
laughing eye and friendly smile, never concealed by a 
short reddish beard, was one of the first to greet me. 
Later we exchanged pulpits and that was the first time 
he had come back into the church since he left. He 
said that it was the first time he had been invited 
back. 

Of the men who followed Kent none stayed in the 
Universalist fellowship long. Whitcomb went to the 
Episcopalians, Rogers back to England and his 
father’s church, and Leslie Moore into business. 
These men had little in common except that they 
were all named Universalists. Whitcomb may have 
preached some good sermons, but all I could ever 
learn about him was that every little while in his 
preaching he would break off suddenly in what he 
was saying with the remark, “More of this another 
time.” Rogers was a handsome, up-standing man 
with much ability, but he is remembered by remarks 
like “Suppress that cough,” or “Take out that child.” 
I should have lost my job in a week if I had ever said 
one-half of the things Rogers is alleged to have said 
in his services. Leslie Moore stayed only a few 
months. If he had had just a little more of the old 
Dutch in him and stuck when he put his foot down, he 
might have lasted as long as I did. I was pastor 
eighteen years, and acting pastor after that to fill 
vacancies, and eventually pastor emeritus, which posi- 
tion I hold to this day. 

Associated with me part of the time during the 
World War was as fine a colleague as man ever had— 
Will Couden. He eventually went off to the war, too. 
He could have been called unanimously to succeed 
me, but there was a mix-up over cables and letters 
which I never fully understood, and uncertainty as 
to when he could return. He definitely declined the 
call and Levi Powers accepted it. Then after “‘Levi’’ 
had ‘been called a few ardent friends of Couden de- 
termined to get him anyway, as he had suddenly come 
back from Europe, and this made another difficulty. 
Couden put his foot down and ended it, but four or 
five people left us because of our failure to secure him 
as pastor. 

There was color and action when Levi Powers 
got on the ground. Dear old Levi. He worked 
and sweat blood over it, and in just a little over a 
year he dropped in his tracks. But what preaching! 
We never had sermons of a higher average. And 


people turned out. The little old church was well 
filled. The forum raised all of his trouble for him. 
What with John Haynes Holmes coming along, and 
Russia up for discussion, and people asking questions, 
and other people taking notes, there was soon a 
prima facie case of “treason.” It really wasn’t 
treason of course. It was just excitement and debate. 
“Levi,” as his friends all love to call him, held his 
rudder true. Occasionally he did something we all 
said was “the limit,’ but then we would feel the 
strength of his honest soul and his warm heart, and 
would forgive him. When I was having my own 
troubles with the Senators over the Board of Educa- 
tion he wrote to the papers calling them ‘‘muts, nuts 
and knaves.”’ It was his warm Irish blood taking up 
the cudgels for his friend. One couldn’t let him do 
that kind of thing unchecked, but he did so many 
wonderful things that he is a blessed memory. 

Then came my beloved friend Clarence Rice 
for three years, one of the most faithful of pastors and 
a good preacher too, and then in 1927 Frederic Per- 
kins, of whose conspicuous abilities I have often 
written. 

But what a universalist a man has to be to ap- 
preciate people as unlike as Fay and Kent, or Powers 
and Couden, or Rice and Perkins! And all of them 
were appreciated. Each made a contribution that 
the others could not make. The congregation in 
Washington is truly universalist. 

One of the most interésting things about this 
Washington congregation all through the sixty years 
of its history lies in the fact that the people making 
it up have come from all sections of the country. In 
my day there was of course a good percentage of people 
from New England and New York. The Middle West 
was well represented. Occasionally we got a Southern- 
er, and they were as strong in the faith as any we had. 
But more remote sections were represented too. One 
of our best trustees was from Idaho. A Senator who 
came regularly was from Montana. Albert Wilgus, 
a doctor of medicine and one of our clergymen, had 
been medical officer on an Indian reservation in the 
state of Washington. There were visitors too from 
every state in the Union. And as we were lucky enough 
to receive people from all over, we were unlucky 
enough to have to part with them, and when they 
left us to what corner of the globe did they not go? 
These words will be like invisible wires carrying love 
and remembrance to places as different as the bunga- 
lows of California, the hill towns of New England and 
New York, and the cities of the Mississippi Valley, 
where our people have gone. 

* * * 


THE MASTER BLACKSMITH 


He beats us out upon the anvil of the days 
And tempers us in strange and secret ways. 
He heats us in the passions and the joys 
And happiness of life—such fire employs; 
Then cools us in the sorrow and the pain— 
Heats us, and cools—then cools us once again; 
Till, if the iron be good, He makes us men, 
Or if the iron be poor, He scraps us then, 
Perchance to try again another day 
To temper in some surer, sterner way. 

Arnold Andrews. 
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The Psychological Moment 


The Worst Possible Time to Do Anything 
John Appleton 


UPPER ISK | 


FAVORITE stamping ground for the quack 
doctor in things spiritual and every get-rich- 
quick agent in matters financial is what is 
called “the psychological moment.’ So 

much good wealth has been ventured and lost by de- 

pending on these prospectuses which promise to let us 
in on it that the time has arrived for a period of “‘se- 
vere deflation” in these investments. 

It is generally represented that such moments 
are of rare occurrence, that it is a species of good luck 
by which we are “let in” on them, and it is also im- 
plied that we will all know one when we see it. And 
the reason why this important matter so easily falls 
into the hands of the charlatan is that those who know 
the most about psychological moments and have had 
the largest returns from them hardly ever say any- 
thing about them because they know they wil! dis- 
appoint the romantic expectations. of the multitude 
if they tell them what a modest and sometimes even 
shabby-looking thing the real psychological moment 
is. There is generally no beauty in it that we should 
desire it. 

Having suffered many losses through many im- 
postors in this line myself, I now make bold to affirm 
that most of the psychological moments I ever got 
the benefit of seemed on their surface to be the worst 
possible time to do anything. The very morning that 
I convinced myself that what I needed was more 
sympathy and more patience with people I was called 
downstairs from my glowing reverie by a book-agent, 
of all things. At first blush that was a most wnpsy- 
chological moment. But if there is any one in the 
world who begins, continues and ends his human day 
with more rebuffs and chills and more power to make a 
little good cheer go a long way than a book-agent | 
do not know who it is. But it was only after he had 
gone “his weary way and left the world to darkness 
and to me” that I felt in my bones that that had been 
my chance. A psychological moment may be a very 
prickly affair. 

Or again, I remember having in hand some very 
valuable material which I had been waiting two whole 
years for a psychological moment to write up. [t was 
only when I was convinced that the moment would 
never come and I must do without it that anything 
happened. So one night when all was most cheerless, 
when the family circle had had one of those dispiriting 
times which befall every home, and just when | never 
felt less like doing it, I said to myself with a shrug, 
“Now or never,” and ruefully went upstairs to do it. 
The room was cold, my feelings sluggish, and it seemed 
like a profanation to touch that material in such a 
mood. But I set to work as poorly as I must (that in 
itself being a great triumph), and that was pretty 
poorly. I fumbled with those rich romantic facts 
and put them down without an answering thrill from 
any of them. And the evening closed pretty much as 
it began. And now for the outcome. It went coldly 
into the letter-box. But the other day I made in- 
quiry about that venture and found that it was now 


selling for fifteen dollars a copy and that I could no 
longer afford to own my own composition. But the 
best of it was that it did really have the warmth I. 
had despaired of in that cold room. 

It has slowly grown upon me in my Bible reading 
that all the most beautiful things seemed to happen 
at the worst possible time. The stones for his pillow 
at Bethel and Jacob’s vision (travelers report Bethel 
as the last place you would associate with a vision), 
and the choking dust of the threshing floor and 
Gideon’s visitant, were very unpsychological mo- 
ments from our point of view. The disciples were 
always looking for one of these moments and just as 
regularly missing them when they came. It was no 
time, in the disciples’ minds, to start a new era in 
child-life, but it was the time Christ chose when the 
mothers came to him, and though it was an irregular 
moment it was just what he wanted. The hottest, 
weariest moment of an oriental noon-day “with sun- 
beams like swords,”’ with the only possible person to 
talk with the most uninspiring woman imaginable and 
with a burnt-out history too, and Christ himself ex- 
hausted—these seem like the most impossible mo- 
ments for the discourse that more resembles ‘‘cooling 
streams” than any other talk in the world. Yet at 
this distance the combination of circumstances seems 
perfect. And so it went. At one time the disciples 
said “the place was desert,’ and that was a reason for 
not trying to do anything, at another the crowd was 
so great it was no time to touch the hem of his garment, 
at still another it was no time for the Master to pray 
with such multitudes waiting for him. It was al- 
ways something to make it the worst possible time for 
everything. Yes, all these good things ought to be 
done when the right time came, but with everybody 
but Christ it never quite seemed to come. 

We all mean to pray more and better, but when 
the hour comes and we are free for it, that hour is apt 
to seem unpromising, our thoughts wander, the glow 
is absent, we can think of almost everything else that 
needs doing, we are tempted to take up almost any 
book. This can not be the right time. But what is 
finer than the man who, knowing that he is cold, and 
ashamed of his half-heartedness and full of self- 
reproaches at feeling like almost anything else than 
prayer, just buckles down to it, shoulders his way 
against these cross-currents and tells himself this is 
the psychological moment because he is bound to make 
uso? The great pray-ers have been willing to make 
some mighty poor prayers. The prayerful St. Francis 
had very little to be proud of in that line, though he 
made the world sweet with prayer. Those who over- 
heard him reported that sometimes all night long 
about all he could say was “O God, O God,” over 
and over. So he said that. And one reader of St. 
Francis has told us that just that fact had held him to 
his praying when every reason in the world was tell- 
ing him now was not the time to pray. 

We must be ready for it then that the psychologi- 
cal moment often takes very desperate forms. Gen- 


erally we fancy that it means great leisure or a certain 
freedom from interruption. But the morning that 
began so clear and spacious is knocked into fragments 
in an hour and a half, the temper is disturbed, the 
plan all dislocated, and we are sure no good thing can 
come out of that wreck of a morning. And then, too, 
what about a succession of such mornings? Well, 
this, at a haphazard. One suspects that it may be 
something about like this that keeps Cadman as 
serene and continuous as he is, and that he doesn’t 
say anything about it because nobody would believe 
it. I don’t know him very well, but I have my sus- 
picions about him. 

IT am not very “far ben’ in such matters even 
yet; but I am not going to be fooled as much as I have 


A Small College Which 


Hamilton 


"—N his brilliant way, “The Log Unseats Mark 
| Hopkins,” Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee defines a 
college as ‘“‘costly land upon which are many 
=} costly buildings embowered in distinctive 
landseape gardening surrounded by luxurious palaces 
called fraternity-houses, and all of it handy to a 
mammoth million-dollar coliseum, the seat of fre- 
quent gladiatorial games—the whole forming a com- 
pletely equipped city—or country—club for thousands 
or tens of thousands of young men and women.” 

In the last fifteen years I have visited perhaps 
three hundred institutions of higher learning in the 
land. To be sure I have made no serious study of 
any of them. But in lecturing to students, meet- 
ing and talking with faculties and alumni, visiting 
recitation rooms and laboratories and dining at com- 
mons, one can not fail to get some very distinct im- 
pressions, 

If I should be asked to name the chief fault of 
the American college to-day, I would unhesitatingly 
say that it is the insatiable impulse to expand ma- 
terially. Expansion may be not without justification 
as a means to some end, but as the end itself it is, I 
believe, a delusion. The passion for expansion, we 
must admit, is an American failing not confined solely 
to our educational institutions. But it seems to be 
more reprehensible in the case of a college or uni- 
versity because they ought to know better. 

Instead of students seeking the college for its 
reputation in this or that subject, many colleges 
employ salesmen to drum up students. While no 
effort is spared to increase the student roster or to 
pile up brick and mortar, little or nothing is done to 
raise the quality of those who teach or those who are 
taught. Nearly every institution pays its professors 
salaries that could be discharged without difficulty 
in postage stamps. Nearly every institution permits 
a ten-dollar boy to attempt to get a thousand-dollar 
education. 

What usually happens when a college expands 
for the sake of expansion? The first thing that 
naturally and most easily expands is the student 
body. But more students do not necessarily mean 
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been by every one who kindly offers me a prospectus 
about the psychological moment. Psychology pre- 
sumably has something to do with the soul, although a 
good deal that passes under that name is about as 
soulless as anything could well be, and not a little of 
it is devoted to showing us that we haven’t any soul. 
But if the soul does have something to do with it the 
soul is always with us and may be the more important 
ingredient of the moment. To mix that in right 
proportions with almost any circumstance may make 
the psychological moment possible for the poorest of 
us. But one thing is certain, that if we are ever to 
arrive at that point our faith must take the frequent 
form of a scorn of appearances and we must pull one 
oar in getting there. 


Refuses to Become Big 
Holt * 


better students. There are, of course, certain ad- 
vantages inherent in mere numbers. It is patent 
that the larger the student body, the more varied 
can be the curriculum and the student activities 
within and without the classroom. Likewise a higher 
quality of activities can be assured owing to the 
larger circle of students from which to draw. On the 
other hand, in institutions with large enrollments 
only the exceptional student achieves academic, 
athletic or social honors. Many a leader in the 
small high school is compelled to be a follower when 
he enters a large institution of learning. He finds 
the competition greater. He loses his courage. He 
not infrequently develops that most blighting of all 
youthful affections—the inferiority complex. His 
college life is blighted and it may take him years to 
recover confidence in himself. It is thus a very 
serious question whether the advantages of numbers 
are not more than offset by the disadvantages. 

But when we come to consider grounds, build- 
ings and equipment there is no doubt that the policy 
of expansion for its own sake has surely been up to the 
present time an unmixed evil. The reason is that 
when we get more students it is essential to get syn- 
chronously certain physical equipment for them. 
But this equipment costs money and money always 
comes last. The hair of many a college president 
and trustee has turned gray in the endeavor to get 
money fast enough. The only solution is to skimp 
on the professors. We thus see most of our colleges 
and universities spreading the professors thinner and 
thinner over the student body, until often fifty or 
one hundred men attend a single recitation. No 
professor who ever lived is able to instruct a class 
of such size at one time. Or, worse yet, the recitation 
system develops into the lecture system, which in 
my opinion is the worst pedagogical method ever 
attempted to instruct youth. 

Moreover, when the college finally does get some 
extra money for its teaching force, it does not in- 
crease the salaries of its pitifully underpaid faculty, 
but perforce hires more teachers at starvation salaries. 

Under the policy of expansion for its own sake 
there is no possibility of working out a campus scheme 
in which every building is in harmony with every 
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other, and all part of an ideal architectural whole. 
The usual rule now is to erect a new building in the 
biggest open space in the campus every time a $100,000 
benefaction is received. Fifty years later it is dis- 
covered that the building was put up in the wrong 
place and it has to be torn down. How many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of college build- 
ings throughout the country are at this moment being 
scrapped just because they were erected in the wrong 
place without any regard to the future growth of 
the college! 

Thus under the policy of haphazard expansion, 
our student body is not better but only more num- 
erous, our buildings are temporary and inharmonious 
and our professors are underpaid and over-studented. 

A college is a “unitary organism,” a university 
is a federation, a miscellany. A student goes through 
the university—but the college goes through the 
student. 

In an article on ‘Harvard and the Individual” 
Dean Briggs once satirically suggested that small 
colleges proclaim the advantages, of smallness only 
to become bigger. I am happy to say that our 
trustees have unanimously voted that Rollins College 
shall not have more than seven hundred students in 
residence. 

Thus we aim to perfect and dignify the small 
college at a time when many of our small colleges are 
trying to become universities and many of our uni- 
versities are subordinating the college course, not 
only as a department of the university but as a 
minor department at that, while devoting all their 
energies to specializing and emphasizing the develop- 
ment of graduate and professional work. 

A college of liberal arts is not and ought not to be 
a miniature university, doing inadequately what a 
university can do better. The university must al- 
ways have the advantage of giving instruction in a 
greater variety of topics. 

There are two types of professors now teaching 
in our institutions of higher learning. The one 
derives his chief inspiration from knowledge, the other 
from life. One goes in for research, the other for 
teaching. The research man, if he really can extend 
the borderland of knowledge, is so great a human 
benefactor that society can well afford to pay him any 
price for the product of his intellect and industry. 
But such a research man, by definition, is a genlus, 
and geniuses are apt to be queer. It is this type of 
college professor whose absent-mindedness is the butt 
of comic papers. It is he who wears his cravat under 
one ear, who perhaps is shy, morose or irritable. But 
there is not one man in a hundred on our college 
faculties that has a genuine gift for research. Most 
college presidents, however, swing a club over the 
heads of their professors, whether qualified or not, to 
make them go in for research. Thus we find hosts 
of men with neither genius nor inspiration engaged m 
the laborious, arid and unprofitable task of writing 
theses on unimportant subjects and of trying to know 
more and more about less and less. If the professor 
can only get his name in the scientific papers, oF 19 
“Who’s Who” as an author, it makes little difference 
whether anybody could, would or should read what 
he has written. He has done “original research and 


thus complied with the rules of the academic game. 

The teacher-professors, however—the men who 
are primarily interested in teaching students rather 
than subjects—are not the ones who usually get the 
promotions or calls from other colleges. And yet 
these rare souls are the only ones who make any real 
impression on the student. We are all familiar with 
the teacher with the golden personality who can make 
the most abstruse subject interesting, and the dullard 
who blights any subject he touches, even the most 
thrilling. In my visits to American colleges and uni- 
versities during the past decade I have usually found 
that every college or university has one great teacher, 
some two, rarely three. Personally I have never 
found the institution that had four or more, though 
doubtless there are such. I suppose that there are 
only four or five hundred great teachers in the col- 
leges and universities in the United States, out of 
more than fifteen thousand in the profession. - As 
our faculty expands, I hope to invite only those pro- 
fessors to join our circle who have the nobility of 
character and the gift of teaching which alone can 
inspire youth. 

The lecture system is probably the worst scheme 
ever devised for imparting knowledge. It assumes 
that what one man has taken perhaps a life-time to 
acquire by the most painstaking observation, hard 
thinking, long-continued reflection and perhaps the 
use of his creative imagination, can be relayed or 
spoon-fed to another who has not gone through a like 
process. A lecture may serve to inspire a student who 
has some familiarity with his subject, and put in 
proper perspective his thoughts thereon. It in- 
variably discloses the personality—good, bad or in- 
different—of the lecturer. We are all familiar with 
the lecture system at its worst as in some medical 
schools. When my class-mates who graduated from 
Yale went into medicine they found that virtually 
all the teaching provided was done by lecturers. 
When coming up for examination few, if any, students 
dared to trust to their memories or notes—their 
memories because no memory is a substitute for 
study, and their notes because none of them were 
expert stenographers. They were compelled at thei 
own expense to buy digests and hire outside tutor 
to teach them, the tutors thus becoming in fact th 
real teachers of the courses. If the medical schools 
had had a modicum of pedagogical sense, surely they 
would have made the tutors the professors and let 
the students hire at their own expense the professors 
to lecture. I venture to believe that no lecturer 
would have been hired under those conditions. 

Is it not evident that the time the student most 
needs the professor is not after he has got or failed to 
get his lesson, but when he is studying? It is then 
and there that the obstacles need to be surmounted. 
___Under the recitation system, the professor is 
little more than a detective trying to find out the 
student’s degree of unfaithfulness, and the marking 
system is the measure of his deficiency. Thus, marks 
tend to become the objective of a student, and not 
the mastery of the subject. The student on his side 
tends to become a blufter. 

When I left college and entered my professional 
career as a magazine editor I was profoundly im- 
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pressed to find that my colleagues in the editorial 
room, who never thought of teaching me anything, 
taught me everything, while my professors in Yale 
and Columbia, who were paid to teach me, taught me 
virtually nothing. And yet both my professors at 
college and my colleagues in journalism were all the 
same type of men; that is, each one was older, abler 
and nobler than myself, and each was a specialist in 
his own field as Iwas not. As I pondered this paradox 
the reason seemed to me to be perfectly clear. I had 
no relationship, except in the most formal and for- 
bidding way, with my tutors and professors at the 
university. When I was in college there were two 
distinct groups connected with the campus—the facul- 
ty and the student body. Each had its own ideals, or, 
as Professor ‘Billy’? Sumner used to call them, 
“mores” and “folkways.” Occasionally a_ great 
teacher penetrated the student circle; and less oc- 
casionally a student met the members of the faculty 
on a non-classroom basis. Naturally I gained nothing 
from my professors, for there was no provision for 
meeting them outside the formalities of the classroom. 
I acquired nothing of the poise, wisdom and nobility 
that comes only from the association with better 
men than myself. What I got from college was mostly 
what I got from my own unsupervised study and from 
my intimate association with my classmates. 

I remember a professor here and there—especial- 
ly if he was a very good or very bad teacher—but most 
of the memories over which I linger go back to the 
little student world of which I was an integral part. 

The Rollins substitute for the lecture and recita- 
tion system is the so-called “Conference Plan.”” The 
purpose of this innovation is to substitute learning 
values for perfunctory task-performance values, and 
to put academic life on a more practical basis by plac- 
ing class attendance on a par with the hours and duties 
of a business office or editorial room. What is pro- 
posed is that there be continuous consultation and co- 
operation between teacher and taught. Thus the 
maximum impact of the professor’s personality will 
be exerted upon the student’s mind at a time when 
it is most needed. Moreover, the waste of unsuper- 
vised time for which student life has become notorious, 
will be largely eliminated. The theory is that the 
student’s mind is immature, that he frequently does 
not know how to study, that he more frequently has 
not the will to study, and that the time when he most 
needs the professor’s advice, help and supervision 
is when he is preparing his lesson and not after he has 
learned it, or failed to learn it. 

The ‘Conference Plan’ was inaugurated at the 
beginning of the academic year of 1926. Both morn- 
ings and afternoons are divided into two two-hour 
periods, with a thirty-minute interval between the 
morning periods for chapel. The morning periods 
are devoted to those subjects in which the student 
primarily improves his mind. As far as possible 
the first period of the afternoon is devoted to labora- 
tory or field work and the last period to athletics, out- 
door work or recreation. The student’s time in the 
evening is free, except when an inspirational lecture, 
a play, a debate, ete., takes place, but these are 
usually over by 9 o’clock. 

In some courses assignments for the year’s work 


are made at the opening of college and a student pro- 
gresses as rapidly as his inclination and ability permit. 
If he completes the standard course before the end 
of the year he is free to quit the class, apply himself 
to other courses in which he has not made such satis- 
factory progress, or undertake advanced work. If a 
student is unable to pass his examinations after a 
reasonable period of study, he fails. 

In short, the characteristic feature of the Rollins 
“Conference Plan” is the free exchange of thought 
between pupil and teacher in personal conference 
during which the student obtains something of the 
scholarly attitude toward knowledge. 

Both faculty and students at Rollins are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the “Conference Plan.’ As- 
semblies of both groups have been held at intervals 
to consider the problems that arose. No difficulties 
have yet appeared that have proved irremediable. 
Rollins does not, of course, claim that this plan has 
passed beyond the experimental stage. But the plan 
is a’concrete and sincere attempt to meet the wide- 
spread criticism of college instruction. If successful, 
it will certainly have the following advantages: 

1. It will insure faithfulness of study on the part 
of the student. The professor will have little dif- 
ficulty in detecting the shirk. 

2. It will relieve the students of the whip con- 
tinuously held over their heads under the old system, 
viz., never-ending outside preparation for recitations. 
When he has completed his daily periods, like workers 
in shop and office, he is through unless he is ambitious 
to continue his work in leisure hours. 

3. It will tend to make the professor, instead of a 
lecturer and quizzer, a “guide, philosopher and 
friend.”’ 

4. It will abolish the “lockstep” or mass system 
of education, permitting each student to go ahead as 
far and as fast as his ability will allow. The relation 
of the student is thus primarily to his professor and 
not to his fellow students. 

5. It permits the student and professor to meet, 
man to man, under such conditions of informality 
oo co-operation as are found prevailing in after 

e. 

A recent statement signed by twenty-two college 
presidents has declared that the greatest weakness of 
the modern college is that it has failed to bring in- 
ie to its students or encouragement to scholar- . 
ship. 

It is believed this ‘Conference Plan” will not 
only inspire the students through longer and more 
intimate contact with the professors, but it will give 
them a zest for learning that will result in broader 
scholarship. 

* * * 


A DAMAGED COPY 


Expansively Elmer Davis, the writer, entered a bookstore 
the other day, and, picking up one of his own novels from a 
counter, slyly wrote his name on the flyleaf. He thereupon 
called the saleslady and asked the price. 

“That’s a two-dollar book,’”’ said the saleslady. 

“Only two dallars—with the author’s autograph in it?’ 
pursued the author. Me 

“Ah, a damaged copy,’’ said the clerk. 
dollar-fiftty.”’— New Yorker. 


“That wili be a 
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For a Unitarian-Universalist Merger 


The Universalist churches represented by the Merrimac 
Valley Conference and the Unitarian churches in the North 
Middlesex Conference held an all day meeting in All Souls 
Church, Unitarian, Lowell, Jan. 24. The delegates unanimously 
voted that the time has come to effect an organic union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was the principal speaker for. the 
Universalists and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for the Unitarians. Dr. 
Lorenzo Dow Case, pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
Lowell, presided. 

Other addresses were made by Mrs. Graham Spencer of 
Boston, chairman of the Women’s National Alliance Committee 
on Religious Education, Waitstill Sharpe of the educational de- 
partment of the Unitarian Association, Dr. C. G. Robbins of 
Lawrence, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register. 

The resolution adopted was as follows: 


“Whereas, the Unitarians and Universalist prin- 
ciple of religious faith has now become the conviction 
of many hearts and minds in every Christian commu- 
nity; 

“Whereas, closer co-operation would make for the 
advancement of this liberal faith; 

“Be it resolved that this is the sense of this joint 
conference of the North Middlesex Unitarian Churches 
and the Merrimac Valley Conference of the Univer- 
salist Churches assembled in Lowell on Thursday, Jan. 
24, 1929, that the time has arrived when steps should 
be taken with a view to the organic union of these two 
liberal communions.”’ 


Dr. Hall said in part: 

“Near the church of which I have the honor to be pastor 
emeritus in New York City there is a Roman Catholic church 
on one corner, a High Episcopal on another, over there a Dutch 
Reformed, down yonder a Baptist, here a Methodist. I have 
friends in all of these churches and we co-operate with them in all 
kinds of ways. In one of them is one of the ablest preachers 
that we have in the city of New York. When I have time I go 
to hear him preach, much as I go into the Museum of Natural 
History to view the last skeleton that has been dug up by the 
archeologists. In the midst of one of the sermons awhile ago 
was this sentence: ‘Theie is a place called Hell and there is a 
place calied Heaven, and the only way to keep out of that place 
called Hell and get into that place called Heaven is to believe 
that Jesus Christ is literally the Son of God in exactly the same 
way that you believe Calvin Coolidge is the President of the 
United States. If you do believe then it makes no difference 
what your character is, you go to Heaven, and if you don’t be- 
lieve it you go to Hell. Now take it or leave it. Go to Hell if 
you want to, but don’t say I haven’t shown you the way out.’ 

“Now will you tell me how I am going to unite in a religious 
‘organization with somebody like that? I want him to have all 
the room and privilege possible to express his views. But we 
can’t unite all the various Protestant denominations in Christen- 
dom. It isn’t worth while for us to try. The strength of Protes- 
tantism is in its sects, but its weakness is in its sectarian spirit. 

“Now we come to this special question about the relation- 
ship of the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. In i901 there 
was appointed by the Universalist General Convention and the 
American Unitarian Association a joint commission to look 
toward some kind of co-operation between these two denomina- 
tions. My church did me the honor to put me upon that com- 
mission, and of course Samuel Eliot was on the commission from 
the Unitarian group. We came together without knowing very 
much about each other. We were not so well acquainted as we 
are now. We accomplished some things. We agreed that where 
there was a small community and a Unitarian church was 
established in that community the Universalist denomination 


should keep out, and where the Universalist church had the 
right of way the Unitarian denomination would keep out and 
recommend that their people support the other liberal church. 
That was the first step. But after awhile it came about that we 
arranged this dual fellowship by which Universalist and Uni- 
tarian clergymen can minister in either church. The result is 
that we have twenty or thirty Universalist-Unitarian or Uni- 
tarian-Universalist churches in the country, and we have more 
than sixty clergymen who are in the fellowship of both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches. 

“T blame rayself, and I presume Dr. Eliot may have blamed 
himself before now, that we did not in 1901 insist on what we 
have come to believe in, that is, the union of the two denomina- 
tions. We ought to have insisted on it right back there. But 
I rather think if we had the result would have been three de- 
nominations instead of two; there would have a been a split on 
both sides. ; : 

“Now the Five Points of Universalism and the Five Points 
of what the Unitarians call Liberal Theology are the same thing. 
The only difference is that we put them a little differently: The 
Universal Fatherhood of God—One God and Father of Us All. 
The Universal Brotherhood of Man—One Family of Mankind. 
We have come to stand for the same great fundamental prin- 
ciples. Our two statements are the biggest thing that has been 
struck out in the name of religion. There may be something 
bigger ahead—there always is—and when it comes we'll take it 
in. But what has any other church to offer that we don’t offer? 
It is what other churches affirm that we accept. Amen say we 
to their affirmations. But ours is the great affirmation of the 
ages. All that we deny is their denials. 

“Now I stand here to say that our truth is the greatest thing 
I know anything about. We ought to be on fire to preach that 
truth, live that truth, and make it live in the hearts-of men. I 
believe in the union of all who stand for those fundamental 
principles. I’d like to be a part of a great union movement 
that shall take these principles and mold them into the life of the 
world. 

“When I began to preach I thought that our churches would 
grow like prairie fire. We've seen the Christian Science Church 
grow up under our very doorsill. They now have about two 
million adherents. Universalists and Unitarians together have 
about one hundred and fifty thousand. What’s the matter 
with us? I have seen the population of this country multiplied 
by three, and the membership of the Christian Churches multi- 
plied by more than three, but I haven’t seen the membership 
in the Liberal Churches multiplied by three. We are less than 
one-quarter of one per cent, to our shame be it said, of the mem- 
bership of the Christian Churches of the United States. 

“What’s the matter with us? Here we have under the 
providence of God this great interpretation of religion which this 
country needs, as it needs nothing else under heaven, but we’re 
doing almost nothing with it. But I’ve got time, maybe ten 
years more of possible preaching before me. Wouldn’t it be fun 
if only we could organize the forces of Liberalism and sweep this 
country with the great message which we have—the Fatherhood 
of God, the Brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, sal- 
vation by character, the progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever? Amen and amen! Let us join hands and together be 
about our Father’s business.”’ 

In his argument for a union of the two churches, Dr. Eliot 
stressed the futility of continued harping on inconsequentials 
which have kept Universalists and Unitarians apart. He said 
in part: 

“If we can not unite these two churches, then we shall go 
on with our obsolete machinery. We shall continue to pass 
resolutions which will be promptly forgotten. But I think that 
we are going to accomplish much through combination I want 
@ co-operative church with an enriched, not reduced, Christian- 
ity. The unity I want is not a matter of conguest but of con- 
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eord, not one of condescension, but oue of comprehensiveness. 

“We need in our Christianity a mixture of different social 
conditions. The Universalist churches grew in the smaller 
communities, drawing the shopkeepers and working people, 
while the Unitarian churches have grown largely out of Harvard 
College. 

“Speaking for the Unitarian Church, I say that we need 
just the kind of contribution which could be brought to us by 
the Universalists. 

“With all our new experience and common sorrows, let us 
agree to live in the more vital things in which there can be no 
contentions. Let us forget our old dissensions. I say wipe 
the slate clean. Our deliberations previously have been shat- 
tered by running into a stone wall on some old discourtesy in 
some small church. The covenants in our churches to-day are 
practically interchangeable. 

“There are still cities in this country where these two de- 
nominations which are running along such similar lines main- 
tain churches, which often compete with each other. There are 
cities and even states where there are no Universalist or Uni- 
tarian churches. 

“Talk up the union of the two denominations. Foster the 
exchange of pulpits by the pastors of the churches. Send the 
ministers on a mission to other churches. For the process is one 
of developing good will and friendship. 

“Tn the small cities, how evident is it that unity is desir- 
able! Let us work toward that end. I am a Unitarian born 
and bred, but I would gladly unite in a larger movement to be 
known as a seeker of the truth and a follower of the church.”’ 

Speaking upon the resolution proposing immediate merger 
the Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor of Grace Universalist Church, 
Lowell, said: : 

“This resolution has my whole-hearted support. I have 
been thinking along these lines for years. I believe the time 
has come when not only for the benefit of these two denomina- 
tions but in the interest of the Liberal faith we should join to- 
gether to present to America and to the whole world what 
Liberal Christianity means. I believe, as many others be- 
lieve, that not only the younger generation, but men and women 
of all denominations, are longing for something, and that the 
Liberal faith answers the need. I believe that if we get to- 
gether organically it will arouse a missionary spirit in the people 
who believe in Liberal Christianity, and it will impel us to go 
forward and proclaim the Liberal Christian faith to the world.” 

* * * 


SHIZUOKA CHRISTMAS. 1928 
Clifford R. Stetson 


Our Christmas in Shizuoka began as always early in the 
fall, when we began getting our packages ready to send to the 
U.S. A. The first packages we received from friends in America 
came before the last of those we sent were off, and there are still 
a few packages yet to come. There were few things sent for the 
Sunday school and kindergarten, but we have had a number of 
packages personally. The ‘“‘Whatsoever Club’ of Malden, 
Springfield, Mass., Second Church, and the Mission Circle of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, sent gifts (the last-named a money gift), 
all of which are duly appreciated. 

The Kindergarten Christmas on the 21st was very good. 
It is always a joy to see the children in their Christmas games 
and with their presents, though of course here not one of them 
dares to peep inside the wrappings, as that would not be polite. 
They tuck them under their arms, or wrap them in silk furoshiki, 
and take them home. Margaret was in bed that day with a 
headache, so I took the children and represented the family. 

Here at the house our Christmas celebrations had begun 
even before that, for the Ruth Kai girls came for a special meet- 
ing on Thursday, and I told them the story of ‘“The Christmas 
Carol.’’? Then Friday evening my regular class members came, 
and we had a Christmas meeting with them. I told them “Why 
the Chimes Rang.’’ This is the group that dramatized the 
“Christmas Carol’’ last year. There were less than ten at each 
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of these meetings, but on Saturday we had forty-two of the girls 
from the Girls’ Commercial School that uses our buildings here 
for a party. I told them the Christmas Carol, too. 

At Bible Class on Sunday morning we talked about the 
Christmas lesson, of course, and at the morning service there 
was a special Christmas sermon for the Sunday school children, 
who were especially invited to attend that morning. We are 
having foreign Sunday school now for the eleven children here, 
and we had a special meeting Sunday afternoon, with a short 
sermon by Mr. Albright. In the evening there was a union 
Christmas service sponsored by one of the newspapers of the 
city for the benefit of the fund that was being raised for the poor 
of the city. Dr. Nitobe was the speaker, and the theme of the 
whole service was ‘“‘Not what we give, but what we share.’’ 
The largest church in town was packed, and a generous collee- 
tion was taken. It was a very fine service. 

Monday, the 25th, was full of errands and delivering our 
gifts to the friends here. Margaret made eleven boxes of candy 
and baked eight cakes to send to folks to wish them Merry 
Christmas. We got our things off a bit earlier this year, and 
with fewer frantic last-minute purchases than usual, so that we 
had most of Christmas day for our own home Christmas. Stock- 
ings in the morning, tree just before noon, and the rest of the 
day to look at our presents and clean up the wrappings. In the 
evening the church Christmas, with a very effective pageant 
written and directed by Mr. Terazawa. There was a churchful 
of people, many of whom had never heard the meaning of Christ- 
mas before. Mr. Terazawa had planned the pageant for them 
especially, and it was very successful, the best Christmas program 
I have seen in our church here. The children were placed in 
the chancel and on the lower platform, and each one simply 
stood as his turn came. The dialogue was almost entirely 
Bible quotations. The lighting was fine. Every one was much 
pleased with the whole thing. After that the Ruth Kai girls 
gave a short play, and then two Santa Clauses came to divide 
the gifts. They were members of our Friday evening class. 
One Santa lost half his mustache and the other half hung down 
over his mouth as he talked, but he acquitted himself creditably 
withal. Not the least joyous part of the church Christmas was 
the offering of money, food and clothes that was made for those 
in need. This is coming to be a regular part of our Shizuoka 
church Christmas, and much worth while. 

So our Christmas was busy—and therefore merry. We had 
countless gifts from friends here and at home. And all the 
friends seemed near. But not the least of thé ‘“‘merry’’ came from 
the thought, “‘Next year we’ll be at home for Christmas.”’ 


* * * 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF 


Definite steps to align the religious denominations of the 
United States in co-operation with China Famine Relief, U.S. A., 
Inc., in making available $10,000,000 to relieve the sufferings of 
the famine victims of North China, have just been taken in New 
York, where resolutions pledging support were adopted at a 
meeting of denominational leaders of that city, Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., and others, who convened at the invitation of Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, chairman of the National Committee of 
the American relief organization. 

Reciting that “evidence of/the greatest mass suffering in 
the world to-day has been brought in detail to our attention,”’ 
those present ‘‘as members of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
churches and allied religious organizations’? declared that ‘‘we 
individually and collectively pledge ourselves to the service of 
alleviation and mercy, in co-operation with China Famine Re- 
lief, U. S. A., Ine., to the end that a fund of $10,000,000 shall be 
made available for relief purposes, and further that we shall urge 
our associates in the respective religious and allied organizations 
with which we are associated likewise to pledge themselves to 
the same service.”’ 

The resolution was adopted without a dissenting vote after 
an outline of the situation from the Rev. H. S. Leiper, secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Congregational Church. 
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In addition to reading appeals which have come to China 
Famine Relief from President Chiang Kai-shek, the Hon. C. T. 
Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs, other officials of the Chinese 
Government, and from the China International Famine Relief 
Commission of Peking, in which it is asserted that not less than 
20,000,000 will face death from starvation before spring unless 
relief is forthcoming from outside sources, Mr. Leiper cited evi- 
dence from foreign business men, press correspondents and mis- 
| sionaries in the field confirming in detail the reports of suffering 
| _ which have been received. He also read a cablegram in which 

Chinese Government officials announced that all taxes upon 
' supplies for relief of the famine victims will be remitted and that 
full protection is guaranteed to both supplies and relief workers 
in the stricken areas. 

Prominent in the list of directors of China Relief U.S. A., 
appear the names of Jeremiah W. Jenks, honorary adviser to 
the Government of China; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, radio pastor 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Dr. 
Edward H. Hume, president of the Colleges of Yale-in-China 
since 1923; Fletcher Sims Brockman, administrative secretary, 
National Council, Y. M. C. A. of the United States for the Far 
Bast since 1924: Dr. John Huston Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times and president of the American Geographical 
Society; Dr. Nathan Krass, rabbi Temple Emanu-El, New York 
City; Walter H. Mallory, executive secretary of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., and former executive secretary of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission of Peking; James 
M. Speers, president of James McCutcheon and Company, New 
York City, and vice-president of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; Major D. O. Lively, national director of 
China Famine Relief; James A. Thomas, pioneer tobacco mer- 
chant in China and treasurer of China Famine Relief; Dr. Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer, corresponding secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Arthur 
Judson Brown, D. D., general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions for New York since 1895 and elector 
of the Hall of Fame; Andrew B. Humphrey, director of the 
China Society, and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Mercy and Relief of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

The meeting was also informed that a strong American 
Advisory Committee of outstanding business men and others 
is functioning in China at present, and that the funds collected 
in this country will be applied for relief under its supervision, 
by the Peking Relief Commission, to which organization Dwight 
W. Edwards, secretary of the Peking Y. M. C. A., has been 
loaned as full-time executive director. 

Contributions toward the work of China Famine Relief are 
being received by James A. Thomas, Treasurer, China Famine 
Relief, U. S. A., 205 East 42d Street, New York City. 


* * * 


CARL F. HENRY 


A dispatch to the editor of the Christian Leader dated 
Pasadena, California, January 24, 1929, and signed B. O. 
Kendall, carried a sad message: “‘Carl F. Henry died suddenly 
yesterday. Services Saturday morning.” 

Throughout the Universalist Church and in many circles 
outside that fellowship, this news will be of deep interest, for 
Carl Henry was one of the men who had a host of friends. 

He was born October 7, 1867, near Chagrin Falls, Ohio, the 
son of Nelson Calvin Henry and Mary Louise (Chase) Henry. 
He was graduated from Buchtel Academy, Akron, Ohio, in 1886, 
from Buchtel College, now the University of Akron, in 1891 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science, and from the Theological 
School in Tufts College in 1894 with the degrees of Bachelor of 
Divinity and Master of Arts. Later he took courses at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and at the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, earning the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Pedagogy. Both Tufts and Lombard gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1924. He was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry Dec. 21, 1898. 


On October 9, 1894, he was married to Miss Rena M. Lath- 
rop at Cleveland, Ohio. 

He has held pastorates as follows: Cleveland, O., 1893-1905; 
Bangor, Me., 1906-1911; North Attleboro, Mass., 1911-15; 
Pasadena, Cal., 1915-1929. 

For eight years he was a trustee of Buchtel College. He 
has been both vice-president and president of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention, and president of the California Universalist 
Convention. At the time of his death he was serving as second 
vice-president of the Universalist General Convention and as a 
member of the Commission on Comity and Unity. He was a 
member of the Phi Delta Theta college fraternity and was a 
32d degree Mason and a Knight Templar. 

His daughter, Helen Henry, who has contributed to the 
Christian Leader, was scheduled to take a trip around the world 
this year, but gave it up on account of her father’s health. 

Dr. Henry suffered a serious breakdown about a year ago, 
but was given a long rest and resumed his work as usual last 
fall. During his pastorate at Pasadena the beautiful new church 
was built—one of the most satisfying churches in the denomina- - 
tion. 

Dr. Henry belonged more to the mystics than to the ration- 
alists among us, was both a preacher and a pastor, and had a 
broad interest in all phases of denominational and interde- 
nominational work. He was convinced that a new alignment of 
churches was bound to come, and in the formulation of the 
Joint Statement of the Congregational and Universalist Com- 
missions he believed that the right way had been found. 

With his death, the retirement of Dr. Nash and the serious 
illness and resignation of Mr. Masseck, important changes have 
come to the Universalist cause on the Pacific Coast. 

Further details of Dr. Henry’s illness and funeral will be 


given soon. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Sunset and the Fog 


I was in a City whose name is London. And I said, I have 
never yet visited the home of Thomas Carlyle in this Village. 
But I have visited his Birthplace and his Grave at Ecclefechan, 
and I should like to see where he wrought, and Roared at Jane, 
and Smoked his Cheerful Pipe with Alffred Tennyson, neither of 
them saying a Word for the Whole Evening, and each declaring 
that he had had a Grand Time. So I went to Cheyne Row, and 
saw all these things. And I found that I was in what was to me 
an Unfamiliar Part of Literary London, and that on Cheyne 
Walk, which lieth hard by, are Many Literary Shrines. And I 
walked the Length of the walk with my Guidebook, and checked 
off the places I saw. And I will not describe them here. 

But I found it also a Place of Studios, with the names of 
many Artists. And I found an House where lived James Mc- 
Neil Whistler. And I saw where he used to Nail Up his paint- 
ings out of Doors, that they might grow even more Dingy than 
he painted them. And here he died. And I walked a little 
space farther, and I came unto another house where Joseph 
William Mallard Turner lived and wrought, and where he also 
died, 

And I had not known that the houses of these two artists 
were nigh unto each other, even on the same Street. 

And I said, Turner and Whistler lived and died facing the 
Thames, and beholding, day by day, the same scenes upon the 
Road and the River. And Turner painted Blazing Sunsets as 
he saw them, and Whistler painted Dingy Fogs as he saw them. 

And I said, Thus it is in Life. Men who live with the Same 
Outlook see one of them Sunshine and the other Fog, and they 
paint the things as they see them for the God of things as they 
think they are. But behold, there is an Amazing Contrast. 

For, beloved, we all live on Cheyne Walk, some of us a little 
farther up the street and some a little farther down. And be- 
fore the windows of every one of us there is both Sunset and 
Fog. And I would not disregard either. But by the Grace of 
God I wili seek to Paint the Sunsets and let others paint the Fogs. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE LETTER FROM MR. COUDEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust you will receive many warm compliments on your 
editorial ‘The Letter from Mr. Couden.”’ It is a simply 
worded, clear, fair, inclusive statement that you have made to us 
and will be widely appreciated. The way seems slowly opening 
for words from many of our ministers and people who have 
maintained a long silence—a silence not scornful or unsympa- 
thetic, but brought about by many inner puzzles to solve. 

We all see clearly enough that our Editor and the Commis- 
sion are definitely committed to the general statement that 
“veligion is a way of life,’’ and that the statement is a good work- 
ing principle for doing away with the evils of denominationalism. 
One secret trouble in many minds is related to this statement. 

Five years ago the greatest hope in advanced minds was 
that denominationalism might perish. Another far more serious 
situation was beginning to appear even at that time. This was, 
and is, the desertion of the Protestant churches, the loss to the 
church of unnumbered intelligent young people in college and 
school. In a few words, future America abandoned the current 
conception of God, of Jesus, of religion in general. 

I go back over my ministry of the past three years and see 
that I have never talked about denominations, not even my own, 
on asingle Sunday. I realize that I have been engaged in a great 
struggle to build faith in an intelligent conception of religion 
and truth as my mind opened to the implications of science. 
It is a ministry demanding a church in which truth may be taught 
both in church school and pulpit. Most of the time I forget to 
think of my work in terms of a denomination. In fact Universal- 
ism has come to mean this to me (I am foolish enough to be in 
tears as I write it), a church in which I have always been able 
to speak the truth as I saw it—unchallenged. 

This is a confession. There is a question I can not answer. 
Is the church school of Congregationalism a place in which one 
may teach the truth about a non-miraculous universe, religion, 
Jesus? 

I am talking about truth instead of a way of life, because 
we ministers are facing all these young lives, all these upturned 
faces full of tragic questions, all this great problem which is the 
greatest of all in America to-day. 

Our problem is to teach the truth even if it is taught to a 
smaller number. It is better to send five young people to col- 
lege prepared for the inner problems they must face than to 
send five hundred there equipped with a Santa Claus God. It is 
better to found their morals upon a rock than upon a miracle 
which will be swept away. 

Our multitudes need a church that is patient with many 
views of God, patient with those who have lost all touch with 
the word God. This need is related to all these inner problems 
of a day of transition. 

To unite, to federate, to take any step which may do away 
with denominationalism, comes to us in a new light. ‘True, it 
would, as you say, ‘“‘mean a spread of tolerance.’’ Tolerance 
among whom? Among the denominations, of course. If you 
will forget all about denominations and face this vast unchurched 
need you will understand what I am so lame about making clear. 
They have already deserted the denominations. We can not get 
closer to them by uniting, federating, creating a bigger machine. 
We can get closer to them only by keeping very free to teach all 
this truth which is coming through so many new windows. 

You say that here and there in many denominations are 
outstanding men who dare to teach truth. Why forget that 
they do it by ignoring their denomination, by forgetting their 
denominations? How do we advance by federating with the 
very thing they ignore and despise? 

Last year one hundred ministers of these liberal orthodox 
churches begged for admission to the Unitarian Church, and 
were refused because there were no pulpits for them. Why are 
they standing in line yearning to preach in these little Unitarian 


churches? Is it because after all they are not free souls where 
they are? Is it that speaking the truth to a few has become 
very precious in their minds when facing this new tragic need 
in America? 

Here are many questions. It is by no means your part to 
answer them and I do not ask it. This is really an attempt to 
show you the troubles many of us face when dealing with this 
denominational issue. Really for many of us the world has ex- 
perienced a new convulsion since the desire to unite denomina- 
tions was first in our thoughts. 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


DUAL FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I., writes in 
the January 19 issue of the Leader—‘‘Reactions of Our Readers’’— 
concerning dual fellowship: ‘‘It does seem to be a queer confusion 
that has something to do with self respect. I, for one, offer no 
apologies for keeping my feet on one side of the fence.’’ I, for 
another, having dual fellowship, offer no apologies for not 
dangling my feet on any fence. I think I have both my feet on 
the ground. I am no more interested in sectarian fences than 
Jesus is reported to have been. 

Here on the street where I live there are all kinds of neigh- 
bors. The way we keep neighborly is by helping each other, and 
not building any fences either visible or invisible. In this town 
there are people of many nationalities. When we wish to do 
something of value for the town we go to a meeting and confer 
with our town manager. He confers with us—no fences of any 
kind—and with the help of a specialist, one who through knowl- 
edge speaks and works with authority, we accomplish what is 
best for the town. 

But in our churches it is not so. You see there are fences! 
Who built them? Sectarianism! The men whose feet dangled 
on one side of the fence, and who needed a fence in order to 
dangle their feet. Who keeps these fences in repair? Sectarians 
who will not come off their fences and plant their feet on the 
ground of Christianity. 

Christianity’s authority is Jesus; and nowhere, so far as I 
know, Jesus ever mentioned fences. I can not preach in a 
Catholic church, although I should like to do so, nor in an Epis- 
copal church—‘‘where there is arid liberalism and acrid sec- 
tarianism,’’ as some one has said very unkindly—and many 
other Christian churches. Why? Their fences shut me out, 
and they also shut them in. So I have decided that as long as I 
keep the name Christian I shall try to be one. 

H. Edward Latham. 

Springfield, Vt. 


* * 


A REJOINDER AND A SURREJOINDER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Only this morning some of us were trying to analyze the 
peculiar charm and ‘‘readableness’’ of the Leader. It had the 
interest and variety of a monthly magazine, one suggested, so 
“many men of many minds” making up its contributions, and 
always the broad and kindly and tolerant attitude of the edi- 


_ torials. 


And now, three hours after this discussion comes my Leader 
of January 19 with the amazing and undiscriminating letter from 
“Preacher,’’ accusing the editor of “not giving other people a 
chance to say something,’’ and the Leader of having ‘‘too much 
van Schaick for his taste!’’ 

Hardly less amazing than this criticism is the editor’s head- 
ing of the letter: ‘Some truth in this!” Please, Dr. van Schaick, 
tell us where the truth comes in. I am afraid none of the rest 
of us can see it! And please do not make the experiment of cut- 
ting out any of your editorials, or shortening your Cruisings. 
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You will call forth a storm of protest from all over the country 
if you do! 

While there are frequently articles in the Leader with which 
I do not agree, I read the paper each week, almost literally “‘from 


cover to cover.’’ 
W.G.B. 


The letter was not written by a crank, but by a fair-minded 
man who had the courage of his convictions. Practically every 
religious weekly has too much of the editor in it, mainly because 
the papers can not afford to hire enough help or buy more ar- 
ticles. At the time our friend ‘‘Preacher’”’ wrote, in addition to 
the regular Cruising article, editorials and news stories written 
by the editor, the manager was booming the editor’s new book, 

‘and the reactions pro and con were dealing with the editor’s 
ability. We can’t take the editor out, but we can see to it that 
the extra blowing of his own horn is kept down to a minimum. 
For the spirit of the above letter, however, we are most grateful. 

The Editor. 


* * 


FORTNEY BACKS STRAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a native of the South, and as one who from my deceased 
half-brother, Dr. Shinn, and from the Leader and other sources 
has learned to love and appreciate the self-sacrificing devotion 
of the Revs. D. B. Clayton and A. G. Strain to the cause of 
Universalism in the South, I wish to contribute to the proposed 
Clayton Memorial Church in the South as follows: 

Towards the proposed $100 to start the fund I would gladly 
be one of ten Universalists to contribute $10, or more gladly be 
one of ten to contribute $100 toward a fund of $1,000 that such 
chapel may be the sooner built for occupancy by Father Strain 
before advancing years compel him to lay his gospel armor by 

L.F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


SECOND SOCIETY ELIMINATING THE PROPR ETORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Christian Leader and the daily press from time to 
time I have seen letters protesting against various actions taken 
by the Second Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston, 
more recently called the Church of the Redemption and now 
called the Universalist Convention Church of Massachusetts. 
As a Universalist who has taken no part in any controversy of 
this kind and who wants to see the new Convention Church 
succeed in every way, it seems to me that it would be helpful 
for some one to state clearly just how the proprietors were 
eliminated. One of the proprietors is continually writing and 
expressing surprise at this thing or that thing which seems to be 
an accomplished fact. The Manager of the Publishing House 
wrote a letter which appeared in the Transcript a few weeks ago 
answering one of these letters of the alleged proprietor, but he 
did not say anything about how the proprietors were eliminated. 
All he said was that various responsible financial organizations 
had recognized the legality of the action that was taken. If you 
an let your readers know we shall be much pleased. 

; Massachusetts Universalist. 


At the time of the fire which destroyed the Columbus Ave- 
nue Church, then occupied by the Second Society of Universalists 
in Boston, all the pews were burned up. This, of course, did 
not extinguish any legal rights of proprietors in pews, but it 
did seem to the great majority of the pew-holders a good time 
to get rid of the old pew system and put the control of the society 
in a new organization. Legal advice was taken and what hap- 
pened in substance was this: At a meeting of the proprietors a 
new set of by-laws for the government of the Second Universalist 
Society was adopted. Under these by-laws all pew proprietors 
in good and regular standing at the time of the adoption of the 
by-laws were made eligible to membership in the corporation 
upon subscribing their names to the by-laws within thirty days 
of their adoption. A proprietor who did not subscribe was 
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deemed to bave declined to become a member. If that happened 
the by-laws provided that his property right in the old society 
should be appraised by the standing committee. If the pro- 
prietor was dissatisfied with the appraisal he could demand an 
appraisal by three disinterested persons. Whatever the ap- 
praised value of the property right was found to be the by-laws 
provided should be paid to the proprietor by the corporation, 
whereupon his property right should cease and should vest in 
the corporation. One of the proprietors refused to admit the 
legality of any of these proceedings and called a meeting of the 
other proprietors. Thereupon the corporation.got out an in- 
junction against such a meeting, which was made absolute, and 
the meeting was not held. These are the facts, according to 
what we believe to be competent authority. 

Inasmuch as an entire new chapter has been begun in the 
history of the church, it would seem to us to be a good time to 
drop all the old controversy and help make the new movement 
a success. ; 

The Editor. 
* * 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

First, let me extend a word of commendation and praise of 
our not only interesting, but virile and thought-inspiring, Chris- 
tian Leader. Mr. Boorn and I both read it with great interest 
the moment it is received. 

I wish that during the Lenten season every minister and 
parish member would expend some thought on this theme, ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’’ We hear 
much these days on the ill state of health of many of our churches. 
We try this remedy and that. The trouble is financial; we need 
more members. So we try to enlist new members, never troub- 
ling to be sure that the new recruit subscribes to the purposes 
and aims of our organization. After the lapse of some years a 
new group controls the destinies of that church, whose ideals 
seem quite foreign to those of the church’s first Teacher, and 
trouble develops. Or our methods of religious education are out 
of date, which may be the case, but model religious schools can 
not take the place of a model religious home atmosphere. I am 
not decrying the enlistment of new members (we need them) or 
the improvement of methods of religious education. But is 
not the ill state of the church due largely to indifference? Notthe 
indifference of those who have never come under the church’s 
influence, but the indifference of the members of her own family, 
their seeking first—things: money, social pleasures, social 
prestige. I said to a mother recently, ‘““‘We have missed your 
daughter’s presence in church the past few Sundays.’’ Her reply 
was: “Well, you see, the girls have to rest after their parties. 
There is usually a hike or a gathering Sunday afternoon, so the 
girls rest in the morning.’’ Now, that reply does not as truly 
reveal the interests of our youth as it does of our adult church 
members. For I know more adult church members who can 
honestly make that reply than I do young people. Parish mem- 
bers can not expect their organization to exert a vital influence 
in the community unless they place first things first in their 
lives. We need a revival of religion. 

Annie M. Boorn. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


* * 


WE STAND TOGETHER ON THIS PLATFORM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

\ I, for one, heartily endorse your kindly words regarding 
Victor Friend, which appeared in the Jan. 19 Leader. Jt is 
through such men that the success of any denomination is as- 
sured. The need of the Universalist Convention for assistance 
or funds is always met by Victor Friend and his accomplished 
wife, and I would rather see a wreath of loving remembrance laid 
at the hearthstone of a man like Mr. Friend, when he can enjoy 
it, than wait until he is gone. 

George F. Newcomb. 
Salem, Mass. 
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The General Convention at Work 
With the Executive Secretary on a Field Trip 


(Continued from Leader of January 26.) 

“Returning to the old home” is a phrase which recalls 
varied memories to different people. My stay in Ohio enabled 
me to visit my ‘‘old home” for a day or two. Almost twenty-five 
years to a day from the date of my graduation from the Akron 
(Ohio) High School, I returned to the city for a brief stay on 
pleasure and business. This remarkable city where my ancestors 
settled when it was a village of log huts, before the days of rail- 
roads, has grown from a population of about forty-five thousand 
when I left there to over two hundred thousand to-day. 

The changes which have taken place during this period of 
growth have been beyond belief. Luckily no one will ever want 
to place a bronze tablet on my birthplace. If they should, it 
would be necessary to put it in the brick pavement of a street 
which runs through where the old house stood. It always re- 
minds me of the conclusion reached by a New Hampshire man 
who, in attempting to get a passport during the World War, 
could not secure a birth certificate and so put a notice in the 
town paper asking any who might be willing to make an af- 
fidavit in regard to his birth to reply to him. From the large 
number of answers received he decided ‘‘I must have been born 
on the village square or at the county fair.”’ To present ap- 
pearances I was born in the middle of the street. 

The places where we played as boys are all built up with 
houses and stores. The woods which gave us nuts, sassafras 
root and the location for Indian fights are now in a city park. 
Portage Path, with a former residence of John Brown as one of 
its landmarks, famous as a connecting link for the Indians be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio River, is now a beautiful residential 
section. 

This visit to Akron gave opportunity for a conference with 
Mr. J. P. Mead, president of the Ohio State Convention. Here 
is a busy bank official giving time, energy, thought and experi- 
ence to the business of the church because of his love for it. 
Like Schlaegel of Indiana, whom I met last week, and Tilney of 
Illinois, who presided at our Chicago meeting, not to mention a 
host of other laymen in positions of responsibility in various 
State Convention offices, this man is contributing invaluable 
experience and insight to our church. Without these laymen 
“we can do nothing.” Let us be grateful to them for their splen- 
did co-operation and interest. 

But I did return to the ‘‘old home’’ which, though in a new 
location where I never lived, nevertheless has much to bring 
back memories of childhood and youth. It is hard to realize 
that Mother and Father are getting along in years, but they 
have “grown old gracefully.’”” Keenly alert and interested in 
what is going on, especially in the church which they love, there 
are people to be discussed, questions to be asked, warnings to be 
given to the ‘“‘boy’’ with parental solicitude about rubbers, ete. 
But it is good to get home if only for a night and a day. 

Having to leave there, I went to Cleveland to be nearer 
my next engagement—and incidentally to see the family prize— 
a pair of twin nieces, the finest ever. My place at the old 
home was taken later in the evening by Stanley Stall en route to 
meet me for a Sunday date. 

Sunday dawned with one of the coldest and blowiest snow- 
storms I ever experienced. In my brother’s tried and trusty 
Ford I drove out to North Olmstead, where I had promised to 
speak on Sunday morning. Much of the time we could not see 
across the street because of the severity of the storm. ‘“‘It’s 
foolish to go out here to-day,’’ I remarked, “‘for people will never 
go to church in such a storm, but I never have quit on account 
of weather yet, so let’s go.’”’” The surprising and encouraging fact 
is that about sixty people did come to church, did listen to a 
long sermon on the work of the church, did manifest a decided 
interest in what is going on, and did invite me to come again. 

The Rev. Tom Murray is the energetic and lovable minister 


in this delightful church which, under his leadership, is a great 
force in the town. The new Community House connected with 
the church gives them a wonderful equipment for their work and 
makes possible real service. Mr. Stall finally arrived through 
the storm and assisted in the service. It was worth going 
through such a storm to meet with these fine people. 

On Monday, the Ohio ministers met in Springfield, Ohio, 
in the church long presided over by the Rev. I. W. McLaughlin. 
Most of the ministers in the state were present, not only mani- 
festing interest in the matters presented to them in the state- 
ment which had been submitted, but also thinking seriously as 
to what they could do in closed or weak churches in their state. 
They were still deep in their discussion at 9 p. m. when I left 
to catch a train for Chicago. Not the least important feature 
of this meeting was the abundant and delicious supper served by 
the women of the Springfield church. 

A comfortable night’s ride landed me in Chicago for a meet- 
ing with the Executive Board of the State Convention and later 
with the ministers of the state. Here again the experience was 
repeated of discussing with busy laymen and ministers of the 
churches of the state, our common problems and our united 
hopes. The work of the church is enlisting the keen interest 
and effort of the best men—and women—we have in our local 
parishes. Two Chicago lawyers—Judge Holden and Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Kerr—are among the laymen on the Illinois Board, and 
with other laymen and ministers gave the day to the King’s 
business. d 

One interesting feature of the annual ministers’ meeting in 
Chicago is the fact that after serious discussion all day, the 
whole party, with many wives in addition, has dinner and then 
attends some theater together. It makes a full day, but a 
balanced one, and all in the state look forward to this gathering. 
Two of the veterans in Illinois, Dr. L. B. Fisher and Dr. J. S. 
Cook, could not be present, but sent letters of greeting and op- 
timistic faith and hope to the meeting. 

Another Pullman ride, and Detroit is reached. My interest 
here is four-fold. The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America is in annual session, discussing world-wide conditions 
as well as the problems of arousing interest in and support of 
missions in all the churches. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of this conference is the presence of men and women who know 
intimately the corners of the world as well as ‘‘the islands of the 
sea.’’ If a question is raised regarding China or Africa or India 
or South America, some one with twenty or thirty or forty years 
of experience in these lands rises to answer it. The Universal- 
ists can but sit and wonder at all of this. Back of the years of 
Christian service represented in these hundreds of people is the 
conviction of God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. They 
are in earnest for the things of the Kingdom. 

At the Church of Our Father a conference with the State 
Board of the Michigan Convention and a meeting of the minis- 
ters had been arranged. Here, again, though few in numbers, 
is a keen interest and a desire and purpose to go forward mani- 
fested by churches and ministers./ 

Time was also afforded for/a conference with Dr. Adams, 
President of the General Convention, particularly in prepara- 
tion of the program for the Washington Convention. The pas- 
tor of a big and busy church in this great industrial city, yet 
Dr. Adams finds time to give thought to the problems of the 
church at large. It is one more burden, but cheerfully borne 
in the spirit of service. 

So ends this trip with another Pullman ride to Boston and 
the piled up desk at Headquarters—with what impressions? 
A better spirit stirring in the church, a sense of the difficult 
tasks we have, but a determination to: succeed. Such a spirit 
can not and will not be downed or defeated. We are going 
forward! 
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Light in a Dark Continent 
Sons of Africa. By Georgina A. Gol- 
lock. (Friendship Press. $1.50.) 
| To those for whom Africa is still “the 
dark continent’? Miss Gollock’s book, con- 
taining biographies of native Africans, will 
ome as a surprising enlightenment. Here 
| is a record of men, born under primitive 
| conditions, often owing little to outside 
influences, who yet showed in their lives 
| outstanding “‘Christian’’ virtues and, in 
| many instances, a degree of administra- 
| tive ability and reforming zeal usually 
associated in our minds with a more 
civilized form of life. 

The book is subdivided into chapters 
dealing with the lives of kings and chiefs 
of pre-modern times, of men living when 
| Africa began to feel the influence of Europe 
and, at the same time, the cruelty of the 
| “‘slaver,” and of men who have come under 
Christian influence, some of whom are 
' outstanding Christian leaders in their 
own country to-day. Miss Gollock has 
set herself the task of vindicating anew 
the quality of the Africans which Living- 
stone proclaimed to the world. “I have 
no fears as to the mental and moral 
capacity of the Africans for civilization and 
upward progress. I .. . believe them to 
be capable of holding an honorable place 
in the family of men.’’ 

With great sympathy and understand- 
ing the author has painted against a 
background of pagan or Moslem Africa 
characters of outstanding ability and of 
noble achievement—the great Askia of 
the fifteenth century, administrator and 
lawgiver, the boy who in 1821 was seized 
as a slave and ‘‘trembled at the touch of a 
strange white hand”’ and afterwards be- 
came Bishop Crowther of the Niger Mis- 
sion, Khama the Good, whose life shows the 
flowering of all the Christian virtues, 
J. E. K. Aggrey, of the Gold Coast, scholar 
and educator, the humble men who bore 
the body of Livingstone to the coast, 
and many others whose lives show quali- 
ties which rank them high among the 
families of mankind. She has shown how 
patience and industry, courage, steadfast- 
ness and resourcefulness, have made such 
lives examples of true nobility. 

The book deals mostly with completed 
lives, but all who are interested in the 
emergence of the Negro will read with 
pleasure and satisfaction of the many 
educated younger Africans who are now 
becoming known and proving their worth. 
Miss Gollock has made a valuable con- 
tribution in pointing out that the Africans 
look for larger opportunity, closer co- 
operation with the white man, brotherly 
sympathy, and freedom to live their own 
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lives more abundantly. For this reason 
her book will prove particularly interest- 
ing to thoughtful readers in America who 
realize that there is still much to be done 
before the doors of opportunity can be 
said to be open to the colored people of 
this country. 
Mabel G. Speight. 

Hanover, N. H. 

College Life in the Eighties 
Eight o’Clock Chapel. By Cornelius 

H. Patton and Walter Taylor Field. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 

In the eighties the New England colleges 
were New England institutions. The dis- 
tinctive stamp of the New England serious- 
ness was visible in them all; in their 
traditions they reminded every student of 
the part played by New England in the 
development of our culture: and, above 
all, they drew their students predominant- 
ly from New England homes. Those 
whose life in the eighties is drawn in this 
book are to-day cosmopolitan institutions 
and attract students from every state in 
the Union, not to mention foreign coun- 
tries, so that while their roots are deep in 
the New England soil they shelter many 
who take no pride in Puritan piety, evan- 
gelical soundness, or broad culture. Messrs. 
Patton and Field, assisted by many who 
knew Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Williams, Bowdoin, Middlebury, 
and the rest as they were in those far-off 
days, have given us many enlightening 
sketches of the men who taught, the life 
of the students, the athletic, religious, and 
other interests. 

Since the eighties there have been 
changes which make it unlikely that we 
shall be able to point to men of the present 
generation of college teachers, and com- 
pare them with Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard, “Billy’’ Sumner of Yale, ‘‘Bully’’ 
Sanborn of Dartmouth, and Leverett 
W. Spring of Williams. The wider range 
of electives, distributing the student body 
over more “‘courses,’’ makes it quite pos- 
sible that an able man of great teaching 
capacity may be very limited in his in- 
fluence; the pressure of vocational in- 
terests reaches down and affects the atti- 
tude of the student at an earlier stage in 
his college work; the rise of a new class of 
giants, sports coaches who “make the 
front page’’ at least once a month, has 
led to the partial eclipse of the scholar; 
the increase in size of most of the colleges 
has imposed upon administrators and 
teachers tasks which leave little time for 
the cultivation of real friendship with 
students. The anecdotes preserved in 
this book and the sketches of men who 
made the colleges what they were recall 
us to a salutary recognition of the real 
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quality of education ‘‘in the old days.” 

And yet the gains which the years have 
registered are not inconsiderable. There 
seems to be to-day, by contrast with the 
times of which this book is written, a 
higher stafdard of workmanship expected 
from both the average student and the 
average teacher; religion is almost every- 
where freed from the liabilities which 
hampered its influence so long as its ob- 
servances were compulsory (and hated): 
equipment is far better; health is better 
guarded; educational experimentation is 
encouraged by administrators. 

To one whose own college experience — 
was in a diferent and distant setting one 
of the remarkable features of the New 
England college is the sentiment of the 
alumni, their practical assistance to their 
alma mater, the strong bond which binds 
each successive class in bonds of loyalty 
both to one another and to the college; 
and the interest shown by alumni, even 
discounting the modern methods of high- 
powered promotion encouraged by money- 
seeking trustees, seems to show that in 
spite of all the changes the returning 
graduates still find that they can take 
pride in the larger work and greater re- 
sources of to-day... ‘ 

We shall keep this interesting volume 
within reach. It will help to givé mean- 
ing not only to what remains of the old 
New England college, but also to the task 
which faces it to-day. 

Lake Dy, 1B ING 
* * 

The Party of Jefferson and Wilson 
The Story of the Democratic Party. 

By Henry Minor. (Macmillan. $4.50.) 

Prepared in time to assist the candidacy 
of Governor Smith last fall, this book 
presents in readable form the history of 
the Democratic Party. It is more than a 
campaign document, however, and fairly 
presents the claims of the party to recog- 
nition as a positive force and a valuable 
corrective in American life. It will be a 
useful addition to a well-selected library 
on politics. 

* * 
How the Body Works 
Physiology. By H. V. Mottram. 

W. Norton. $3.00.) 

The professor of physiology in the 
University of London has done a real 
service in preparing for the intelligent 
layman a terse and fascinatingly interest- 
ing account of what can be said to be the 
present state of knowledge in physiology. 
It is a growing science and most of us who 
learned a little about it ten or twenty years 
ago would do weil to take up this book to 
find how much has been discovered in the 
intervening years. Most of us could do 

(Continued on page 157) 
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A DAY WELL SPENT 


The parish house of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville, Mass., is 
quite an ideal place to hold a public meet- 
ing, especially if dramatics are a part of 
the program, because of its splendid stage 
and attractive settings. 

Very nearly two hundred women, and a 
few men, attended the Public Meeting 
January 24, 

The meeting opened with a devotional 
service in charge of Rev. Isabella S. Mac- 
duff, a ““Welcome’”’ by Mrs. Farnum, presi- 
dent of the Somerville Circle, and a re- 
sponse from the Fifth District vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E. Cooke. Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, State president, presided. 

Always there are questions which need 
to be answered; there are problems on 
which it is helpful to get the other Circle’s 
point of view. The ‘Questionnaire Peri- 
od”’ conducted by Mrs. Frank A. Dewick 
was one of the most helpful parts of the 
program. ‘“‘What have you done to in- 
crease membership?” This question was 
discussed quite at length by Miss Foster 
of Malden, Mrs. Restall of Chelsea and 
Miss Freeman of Saugus. Mrs. Pollitt of 
Brookline also spoke on this subject. The 
next question of whether or not members 
joining a Circle should be advised that 
there is more than the $1.00 obligation, 
was very definitely answered by Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, who asked if, when joining 
any club, or any other organization, a per- 
son felt that her dues were her only ob- 
ligation? The question of mixing religious 
and social elements in Mission Circles 
produced such a varied opinion that a 
show of hands was asked for, and appar- 
ently those who thought the social hour 
following the Mission Circle program a 
good way of increasing interest won. 

Miss Edna Holdsworth, soloist of the 
Somerville church, sang Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,’’ and in the afternoon, Gounod’s 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber.’”’ Dr. M. M. Sher- 
man gave a group of violin solos. 

For the first time in New England, Miss 
Mabel Knight, dressed in Indian costume, 
gave her talk ‘““From Mesa to Puebla.’’ 

To the ladies of the church we express 
our appreciation for a delectable luncheon. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
prayer by Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D., 
pastor of the’ Somerville church. This 
was followed by a brief but impressive 
memorial service for the two past presi- 
dents of the Massachusetts W. U. M. S. 
who have very recently passed to the 
higher life, Miss Grace F. White and Mrs. 
Clarence E. Rice. 

An urgent plea for all of our Circles and 
individuals to join in the World Day of 
Prayer on February 15 was given by Rey. 
S. Laurine Freeman. 

From New Hampshire, we welcomed 


Rey. Weston A. Cate, who spoke on “‘The 
Need of a Friendly World.’’ He pointed 
out in his splendid talk four reasons why 
world friendship and missionary education 
should be an important part of our church 
program. 

The last feature on the program was 
the presentation of a short drama called 
“Two Masters.’’ The characters were 
taken as follows: 

The Mother, Mrs. George E. Huntley; 
The Daughter, a society woman, Mrs. 
Crawford O. Smith; Young Daughter of 


missionary friend, Mrs. Wallace W. Rose; 
Three College Girls, Miss Alice Enbom, 


Miss Myrtle Belyea and Miss Erna Pilz; — 


President of the Culture Club, Rev. Isa- 
bella Macduff; A Much Traveled Visitor, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. This drama was 
splendidly acted by the entire cast and 
had a very strong appeal for missionary 
work in general and the foreign field in par- 
ticular. We urge all groups to present 
this wherever possible. It can be secured 
from the American Board, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

The service closed with just one stanza 
of “‘I’ll go where you want me to go,” by 
Miss Holdsworth, followed by the Mizpah 
benediction. 


Our Young People 


. Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


OBJECTIONS TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS 


Since we considered, not so many weeks 
ago, the views of a young Mohammedan 
student on missions, it is only fair that we 
should look at the other side of missions 
in India, this time taking as the basis of 
our discussion an address given by Rev. 
E. Stanley Jones, author of “‘The Christ 
of the Indian Road’’ and one of the best 
known Christian missionaries to India. 

Speaking before the sessions of a Mis- 
sionary Conference recently held in De- 
troit, Michigan, Mr. Jones made an at- 
tempt to ‘“‘meet the current objections to 
foreign missions.’’ 

Before taking up the subject which 
was assigned to him (“Meeting the Cur- 
rent Objections to Foreign Missions’’), 
Mr. Jones made two points which he said 
must be brought about in the very near 
future. The first was a greater frankness 
between the missionary on the field and 
the constituency at the home base. ‘‘Don’t 
require us to report success,’’ was his plea, 
rather he maintained that the home people 
should share with the missionary the 
“heartbreakings of failure.’’? The other 
thing which is necessary is to ‘‘get the 
missionaries off of their pedestals.”’ 

In meeting the objections to missions 
E. Stanley Jones had secured a list of 
objections from a missionary magazine 
and made these the basis of discussion. 
Interesting to note is the fact that many 
of them are the very objections which. 
Sher Quaraishi brought up. 

One objection often raised to missions 
is that there is no need of them because of 
the beauty and value of the Oriental re- 
ligions. EH. Stanley Jones says that al- 
though we may recognize the highest 
values that there are in these religions 
we must at the same time remember that 
“beyond their beauty there is greater 
beauty ... beyond their fine words, 
the finest.’’ He maintained further that 
Christianity has that thing which these 
other religions do not have, ‘“‘the power to 


regenerate society,’’ because Christianity 
has “‘the best thing in life, which is an in- 
terest in and personal knowledge of God.’’ 

In replying to the objection that there 
is too much denominational rivalry on the 
mission field, Mr. Jones claims that the 
fear of most people is that denominations 
are dying out. (Which by the way he con- 
siders a hopeful sign.) 

Another objection commonly raised, 
and one which was raised by Sher Quar- 
aishi, is that of the unwarranted claims of 
superiority on the part of the Christians. 
Here again Mr. Jones answered with the 
assertion that Christianity is superior, 
but that what we must be careful of is not 
to think that we are superior. 

In answering the claim that many of the 
missionaries sent out are ineffective he 
said that ‘“‘some of us are, but we are what 
you sent out; send us more effective mis- 
sionaries by being more effective your- 
selves.’’ 

The final point which he made was to 
consider the claim that ‘‘there is plenty of 
work to be done in our own country,’’ 
which is probably one of the most fre- 
quently raised objections to foreign mis- 
sions. He answered it by admitting it,. 
and saying that we need missions for our- 
selves as well. 

To some of those who heard him the 
speech was a disappointment, as I see it 
for two reasons: the first because it did 
not begin to compare with the really ex- 
cellent work which he has done in his 
various books, though perhaps the reason 
for this is the type of topic which he was 
given to speak on; the second criticism of 
the address is that in the main he did not 
really answer the objections, in some he 
sidestepped the issue, in others he merely 
admitted the defect and offered no con- 
structive remedy. 

But it is interesting to compare the 
things which aré said by these two totally 
different men, on the same subject, both of 
them knowing from their viewpoint ‘‘the 
thing whereof they speak.”’ 
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Sunday Schoo! Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

Feb. 3-9. Portland and other points 
in Maine. Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 3-9. Headquarters. 
| Dr. Huntley. 

Feb. 3-9. 
_ Indiana, 


Indianapolis and Muncie, 
Headquarters. 
* * 


OUR BELOVED CARL 

Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., has passed 
to the higher life. 

He was the first First Vice-President 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
and in the early days of the organization 
he gave to it a large measure of his thought 
and energy. Many of the enterprises 
which have made the Association useful 
originated in his brain or were adopted 
upon his advice. 

To the end he kept his interest in the 
work and to the measure of his strength 
gave his loyal co-operation. 

To his associates he was more than a 
fellow-officer. He was a dear friend, a 
brother beloved. For his fine fellowship 
they are permanently glad and grateful. 

To the wife and daughter, helpful to 
him in his work for the Association, as in 
all else, the keen sympathy of his old part- 
ners goes out across the continent. 

* * 


‘REAL EDUCATION IN WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP 


Do our church schools teach World 
Friendship? We are going to teil you 
about one that does, hoping that every 
other school that has a working plan will 
write us a description of it. If it can be 
limited to three or four hundred words, it 
ean probably appear on this page. 

At the Congress Square, Portland, 
church school, the Children’s Day program 
included a special number arranged by 
Miss Andrews, called ‘‘A little Child Shall 
Lead Them.” The Spirit of Good-will 
and the Spirit-of-Things-as-They-Are com- 
pare notes, with the disheartening con- 
clusion that, in spite of the wonderful 
message of Christ, there is not the good- 
will in the world that is desirable. But 
the Spirit-of-Things-as-They-Are calls the 
children to demonstrate that among them 
there is something very genuine in friend- 
ship and a basis for a possible world 
friendship. In response to this call, 
groups of foreign children come forward 
from all over the church, Chinese, Negro, 
Armenian, and others, each group led by 
two or more American children from the 
school. Informal conversation among 
these children shows them acquainted 
and enjoying each other. The Spirit 
then points out how this friendliness might 
be carried over into adult relations. 
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THE CALL TO AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP 
What Is Our Reply? 
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With some appropriate music this made 
a strong appeal to the congregation. 

These children were gathered in from 
different parts of the city through the co- 
operation of a leader in Americanization 
work. But the best part was not the ap- 
peal of the moment, beautiful as that was, 
but the contacts that resulted. Fre- 
quently the children of the school report 
meeting their little acquaintances thus 
formed, and always with great delight. 
When the first primary party of the fall 
was planned, the children asked if they 
might not invite the Chinese group who 
had helped on Children’s Day. This was 
gladly done. 

When the church fair was held, it was 
made a Fair of the Nations. The decora- 
tions included the flags of all nations, lent 
by the Commissioner of Education for 
Maine, and attracted many visitors. 
On one evening, six women, each from a 
different racial group and dressed in her 
native costume, occupied the platform, 
each one engaged in some characteristic 
needlework. This proved a most inter- 
esting feature. On a second evening, 
groups of children chosen by a leader of a 
Settlement House gave a program, each 
one contributing something representative 
of his own race. The little Italian girl 
sang “O Sole Mio,” the Irish children 
danced an Irish jig, and so on. Mabel, a 
high school girl from the church school, 


was sent to the Settlement on an errand, 
and learned that, with all too little help, 
they were serving about nine hundred 
children. “Why, I could give one after- 
noon a week just as easy as anything,” 
she said, and now she is doing it, helping 
her little group into larger experience and 
enriching her own life at the same time. 

These are only specimen contacts that 
have resulted from the desire to teach 
World Friendship in this school. Where 
will the influence end? 
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AT ROCHESTER 


Miss Slaughter has departed for De- 
troit, but the results of her work with us 
remain. The entire school has been re- ~ 
organized on the most modern departmen- 
tal basis. One or two classes that were 
too large have been divided and teachers 
have been procured for the new classes 
thus formed. A complete program for 
the activities of the kindergarten and 
primary department has been outlined. 
This includes instruction, handwork, wor- 
ship services, recreational and musical ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Clarence King has had her 
class of boys and girls divided. Mrs. 
King is remaining as the teacher of the 
girls, and Mrs. Stanard Morrison will 
have the boys. Although the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Dale can not be announced at this time, 
one for this office has been selected, and 
it is hoped that we can soon announce his 
acceptance. 

The curriculum for several of the 
classes has been revised. Miss Carrie 
Farrington has consented to act as super- 
visor of curriculum, and she will bring a 
wide knowledge to bear upon this import- 
ant position. New books for several 
classes have been ordered, and it is ex- 
pected that they will soon be in use. 

A new system for recording attendance 
has been installed. This consists of in- 
dividual cards for each pupil, a system 
much more effective and less unwieldy 
than the previous system. A regular 
quarterly report card will be sent to the 
parents of each pupil, keeping the parents 
informed as to the number of times their 
child has been absent or tardy, the deport- 
ment and interest shown in class periods 
and the record of church attendance. It 
is hoped that these reports will serve to 
increase the interest shown by the parents 
in the church school. Such a system is 
used in the day schools; why not in the 
church schoo]? 

Although our school has _ benefited 
from Miss Slaughter’s efforts, there must 
be a greater interest by the church in its 
school if these benefits are to bring the 
best results. Why not drop in and ob- 
serve our school?—Our Outlook, Rochester, 
Nee 
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Church News 
PERSONALS 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., ad- 


dressed the Western Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals at Iowa City, Iowa, Jan. 
30. 


Rey. F. A. Gray, D. D., of Oneonta, N. 
Y., has resigned his pastorate. He preached 
his last sermon Jan. 27: Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, the new Superintendent, is ex- 
pected to take the opening service at 
Oneonta during Lent and to preach the 
Easter sermon. The young people of the 
church will carry on a service every 
Wednesday evening during Lent. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord read a paper on 
“Wundt’s ‘Psychical Synthesis’ Doctrine 
as an Influence in the Work of Wertheimer 
and the Gestaltists’’ before the Princeton 
University Graduate School of Psychology 
recently. Mr. Colcord is giving a series 
of lectures in the Trenton Y. M. C. A. 
on ‘‘Creative Movements in Contemporary 
Psychology, Philosophy and Education.’’ 


Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood underwent an 
operation for appendicitis on Jan. 21) 
and is doing well. 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., of Santa 
Paula, and Mrs. Reifsnider are planning a 
trip to Europe in May. 


Rey. Geo. Ezra Huntley, D. D., ad- 
dressed the students of the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Jan. 28, on 
“The Value of Religious Education.’’ 


Rey. Harold Niles, minister of the, First 
Universalist Church of Denver, Colorado, 
has just been re-elected chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mrs. Fred C. Leining was given a sur- 
prise party by the ladies of the Church of 
the Mediator, Thursday, Jan. 17, in the 
parish house of the church. They pre- 
sented her with a gold wrist watch and a 
purse of gold. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining and Mrs. Leining 
are now living at 1410 Bellevue Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y., having moved from 
Providence Jan. 29. 


Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, L. H. 
D., of Joliet, Ill., has been elected a trustee 
of Meadville Theological School, now 
affiliated with Chicago University. Dr. 
Macpherson has been requested to direct 
a class in Christian Mental Healing dur- 
ing Lent. 


Herbert L. Muller of Manor Ave., 
Hemstead, L. I., recently connected with 
the Home Title Insurance Co., of Brooklyn, 
committed suicide at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, Saturday, Jan. 19. 


Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D., minister 
of Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 
Mass., begins the twenty-fifth year of his 


and Interests 


pastorate in Franklin on Feb. 3. De- 
nominational records show only three 
pastorates of longer duration in New 
England and three outside of New Eng- 
land—Dr. Shutter in Minneapolis, Dr. 
Betts in Syracuse, and Dr. Potterton in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Tomlinson in Worcester, 
Mr. Cutler in Jaffrey, N. H., and Mr. 
Townsend in Woodfords, Maine. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The proceeds of the 
tea held at the apartments of Mrs. van 
Schaick and Miss Weston for the benefit 
of the Southern Industrial Institute at 
Camp Hill, Ala., were $82. It was a most 
delightful occasion. The- parish has 
moved into 1603 S St., one of the small 
houses across the alley from the new 
church, which has been remodeled for 
parish activities pending the building of 
the church. Dr. Perkins has a large, sun- 
ny room on the second floor for an office. 
Everybody is delighted with the cheery 
appearance of the new rooms. On Jan. 
20 Dr. Perkins preached an effective ser- 
mon on the Benediction of St. Paul. Pro- 
fessor Harned, leader of the vested choir, 
has returned to duty after an absence of 
some weeks on account of pneumonia. 
He received a cordial welcome back. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held Jan. 10. Reports showed $100 added 
to the permanent funds, $1,425 paid to 
the parish by the Ladies’ Circle, and an 
average attendance in the Sunday school 
of ninety-four. Charles F. Boober and 
Arthur Tucker were elected to the parish 
committee. The centennial of the build- 
ing of our church comes this year. Mr. 
W. Maford Mann was elected chairman 
of a committee to arrange for appropriate 
observance. Mrs. Maude Murch has 
been elected president of the Ladies’ 
Circle. The community evening services, 
sponsored by the Universalists, Metho- 
dists, and Congregationalists, are held in 
our church during January. The host 
pastor conducts the service, while the 
other pastors alternate with the preaching. 
Mr. Allen spoke at the annual parish meet- 
ing at Rumford. He also addressed the 
Lions’ Club at Bethel and the Kiwanis 
Club of Norway-Paris during the month. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—Rey..J. F. Albion, D. 
D., pastor. How we like our new minister 
is shown by the remark of one man who 
read in the Leader Dr. van Schaick’s 
praises of Harry Emerson Fosdick: ‘‘Fos- 
dick does not preach any better than our 
minister—not half so well.’’ When we 
remember how much has been accomplished 


here with a summer preacher only for 
eight years—laymen’s services every Sun- — 
day evening, many improvements on the 
church property, a memorial fund steadily 
increasing, a Bible study class of thirty 
members, a Mission Circle as good as 
any in the state of Massachusetts, what 
may we not expect with one of the best 
ministers in the denomination permanently 
our own? This year is our one hundredth 
anniversary. Feb. 12, 1829, the actual 
date of the organization of the parish. In 
February we have a birthday party. In 
the summer we shall have a grand home- 
coming reunion. Better than the things 
that can be enumerated is the upbuilding 
religious influence of Dr. Albion’s presence 
and preaching in the town. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rey. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. Jan. 9 will be 
long remembered for one of the most de- 
lightful events of recent years in our church 
history. Mr. Stoddard King, journalist, 
poet, and wit, author of the ‘‘Long, Long 
Trail,’ was greeted by an audience of 
about 500 people. In addition to members 
of our own parish, there were many from 
the outside, especially from the Yale Club. 
The occasion was graced by the presence 
of Governor and Mrs. Theodore Christian- 
son, Mayor and Mrs. George E. Leach, 
President and Mrs. Lotus D. Coffman of 
the university, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Sweeney of Fort Snelling, together with 
many other distinguished guests. The 
speaker was introduced by Dr. Shutter. 
The address of Mr. King was received with 
great enthusiasm. It consisted of read- 
ings from his poems, with comments by 
the author. At the close, in honor of the 
writer, the choir sang ““The Long, Long 
Trail,’’ while the audience joined in the 
chorus. An informal reception followed, 
at which the pastor and trustees and 
their wives were hosts and _ hostesses. 
The annual meeting of the society and 
church was held on Monday, Jan. 14. 
In spite of extremely severe weather, the 
coldest of the season, 100 persons were in 
attendance. Dinner was served at 6.30 
and an hour later the business meeting 
was called to order by President A. C. 
Cobb. The reports of the various or- 
ganizations showed a large amount of 
good work during the year. Two new 
societies reported, the Girl Scouts under 
the leadership of Miss Marion A. Griffith, 
and the Intermediate Young People’s 
Christian Union, directed by Mrs. Winnie 
Malcolm. At Easter, seventeen new 
members were received, most of them 
children from the families of the church, 
whose parents accompanied them to the 
altar. The treasurer’s report, by Edwin 
A. Merrill, showed that the actual income 
for the year and the out-go fairly bal- 
anced. Special committees appointed by 
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the president reported, among other 
| items, that the question of a new location 
was being carefully considered. The re- 
| port of the pastor’s secretary, Miss Grif- 
| fith, showed that there had been in at- 
tendance at various meetings, including 
' Sunday services, during the year, over 
36,000 people. This church is now prac- 
' tically a great headquarters for the Boy 
| Scouts of the city and the Court of Honor 
' has been regularly held since October. 
During the year 1400 people have called 
at the church office on various errands 
and often fifty telephone calls have been 
made and answered during a single day. 
The Year Book for 1928 is in preparation. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. During October the Woonsocket 
Y. P. C. U. entertained for three days— 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday—about 
125 out of town young people from the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island State 
Y. P. C. U., with a very successful pro- 
gram of amusement, business and devo- 
tion. On Nov. 15 and 16 the Women’s 
Alliance held their big event of the year— 
the ‘“‘Fair of the Nations.’’ Every woman 
in the parish was sought out to help make 
this event the success that it was, both 
socially and financially. The net proceeds 
were over $1,300. The month of December 
was filled with the Christmas spirit from 
the primary, junior, intermediate and 
senior parties and social service work. 
A pageant, ‘‘The Story That Never Grows 
Old,’ was presented by the young people. 
In January the young people made two 
pilgrimages in Y. P. C. U. work—one to 
Worcester with thirty-five of the young 
people attending and another when about 
twenty-five went to the Church of Our 
Father in Pawtucket to help organize a 
vee CSUs 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. Edwin Wood, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the church 
was held Jan. 10. Reports from officers 
and parish organizations, heard by a large 
number, indicated a year of unusual 
interest and progress. The business meet- 
ing was preceded by an excellent dinner 
served by the Ladies’ Circle under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Julius Leach. New features 
of interest inaugurated the past year were 
the Camp-fire Girls, a group of fifteen 
girls under direction of Mrs. Alice Squires, 
and the newly organized choir of twenty- 
five members with Mrs. E. H. Miller 
director and Mrs. Helen Brazor organist. 
Dr. H. G. Ripley and Mr. M. C. Houghton 
were re-elected trustees and Frank E. 
Barker, Esq., was re-elected clerk. The 
seventy-ninth annual fair, called the Rain- 
bow’s End Bazaar, was held Jan. 31. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. The parish supper and annual 
meeting of this church were held on 
Jan. 8. Reports showed interest and con- 
secration to the work in all branches since 


the coming of Mr. Latham a year ago. 
More money is being raised than ever 
before and the Sunday congregations 
have kept up surprisingly in interest and 
numbers. Our Ladies’ Aid Society have 
paid a pledge of $600 towards the year’s 
expenses of the church as well as engaging 
in many other activities. The Sunday 
school, for many years under the leadership 
of Mr. M. C. Lowell, has just closed a con- 
test in attendance, in which the girls of 
the school came off victorious. Neverthe- 
less there are an unusual] number of boys 
in the school who take hold willingly to 
help in all ways. They are to serve a 
dinner soon to the winners of the contest. 
The school closes the year with a balance 
of $79.02 on hand. The Mission Circle of 
twenty-five members holds regular month- 
ly meetings for study and has paid out 
nearly $75 in support of mission work. 
The Young People’s Christian Union is 
active in various good works and holds 
regular devotional meetings on Sunday 
evenings with once a month an illustrated 
lecture. The Union has raised $86.12 
during the past year for their work. Mr. 
Latham is increasingly popular both with 
young and old, and the outlook is bright 
for the coming year. 
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IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The Idlewild Fellowship announces 
that the second annual Retreat for Uni- 
versalist Ministers of New England will 
be held at the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, 
Mass., during the week of March 31, 
Easter Sunday. The Retreat will open 
with the evening meal on Monday, April 1, 
and continue through the noon meal on 
Thursday, April 4. 

The twenty-five men who were present 
for the whole or for part of the time last 
year were enthusiastic in their approval of 
the inn, its environment, the hospitality 
of the managers, the excellence of the 
meals, the splendid daily program under 
the leadership of able men, and the de- 
lightful hours at night 2bout the open fire. 
All entered heartily into the formation of 
the Idlewild Fellowship, and every man 
agreed to attend this year’s meeting. 

The historic town of Dunstable is lo- 
cated near Lowell, Mass., and the inn 
was originally an old farmhouse. It is 
distinctive because of its homelike at- 
mosphere and large and comfortable 
rooms. The table could not be improved. 

The capacity of the inn is limited to 
forty. If thirty-five attend the rate 
will be but $3.00 per day. If less than 
thirty-five are present the rate will be 
$3.50 per day. 

The object of the Retreat is a more 
intimate acquaintance and closer working 
fellowship among the men in charge of our 
churches, and the intellectual stimulation 
and spiritual quickening which will make 
each a more consecrated and efficient ser- 
vant of God and Humanity. Any Uni- 
versalist minister may attend. 


Reservations are now being made. 
Only forty can be accommodated. Those 
who wish to attend should immediately 
write one of the following: Rev. Lorenzo 
D. Case, 22 Livingston Avenue, Lowell, 
Mass., or Rev. Weston A. Cate, 8 Auburn 
Street, Nashua, N. H. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The session of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting January 21 was unusually in- 
teresting and profitable. The speaker 
was Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin, a dis- 
tinguished American author. Mrs. Austin 
spoke upon ““The American Indian.’’ She 
gave a very vivid account of the wrongs 
that the Indians have suffered at the 
hands of the white man. Not only has 
the white man failed to provide for the 
physical wants of the Indian, according to - 
Mrs. Austin, but he has given him the 
worst kind of education and stupidly at- 
tempted to destroy what is finest and best 
in the Indian character. It is the opinion 
of a group of artists and literary people 
who have made a study of the Indians of 
the United States, especially of the South- 
western states, that they have an enor- 
mous contribution to make to the common 
life of our people. The efforts of bureau- 
cratic officials and missionaries to try to 
change them into dull and useless imita- 
tions of white people, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Austin, can not be too strongly con- 
demned. She said in part: 

“The new point of view about the Ameri- 
can Indian is based on a new body of facts. 
Every Christian person knows that we 
have persecuted the Indians, broken our 
treaties, and left them to suffer under an 
administration much more political than 
brotherly. For years many of us have 
worked to change this condition of affairs. 
Only in the last fifteen years, however, 
have we come under the influence of a 
new set of ideas about the Indians. Ar- 
tists and writers have been going down 
into our Southwestern states and they have 
shown us the great wealth of Indian 
tradition and achievement. What we 
now are doing for the Indian and proposing 
to do is based on an understanding of 
these new facts. The Institute of Govern- 
ment Research, a non-governmental bu- 
reau, with no axe to grind whatever, un- 
dertook to make an investigation of the 
relation of the Indian to the white man. 

There are 300,000 Indians or people of 
half Indian blood in the United States. 
This is not counting Vice President-elect 
Curtis, or Will Rogers, or any others who 
claim to have a trace of Indian blood. 
These Indians are mainly in Oklahoma, 
Arizona, the southern part of Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Southern California. 
The control of the Indian bureau has been 
not only political control but narrow and 
bureaucratic. The policy has been to 
destroy the things that are natural to the 
Indian. On the physical side this control 
has been disastrous. Research has dis- 
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closed that a large percentage of the In- 
dian tribes of the nation are suffering from 
preventable diseases and are without 
proper medical care. There have been 
villages studied where 70 per cent of the 
people were suffering from tuberculosis 
and 60 per cent from trachoma. Not only 
are such villages pathetic from the stand- 
point of the inhabitants, but they are a 
menace to the rest of the people. 

“Our Indian schools are appallingly in- 
efficient. The worst thing about them is 
that our children are underfed. We who 
give millions to feed the starving children 
of other countries would be horrified if we 
knew the conditions of malnutrition and 
undernourishment of the wards of the 
United States Government in these Indian 
schools. We spend for some of these 
children 7 cents a day. Some of these 
government schools used to pay a bonus 
to men to kidnap children from reserva- 
tions and bring them under control of 
the school. In these schools they are 
terribly overworked. They live in un- 
sanitary conditions with air space less 
than the space we. give to a criminal. 
Under such circumstances the moral con- 
ditions of the schools are bad. The edu- 
cation also is not related to their needs 
and wants. We teach higher algebra and 
the history of some Egyptian dynasty 
and do nothing to help them make a living. 

“Worst of all, we have attempted to 
take away from the Indian that on which 
his own moral life is based, his religion. 
He believes in the heavenly Father who is 
the All Father. He believes that we are 
all of one kind, that we grow to understand 
God or the uncreated spirit by the spirit 
in us. The average Indian would feel at 
home here to-day so far as the ideas 
taught here are concerned. He could use 
the forms you use. Nothing in our re- 
ligion, rightly understood, could not be 
accepted by the Indian. Everything in 
the Lord’s prayer could be said by the 
Indian in the sign language except the 
phrase, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 
Catholic missionaries have been wiser 
than Protestant missionaries in permit- 
ting the Indians to keep their tribal rights 
and customs, the only way which they 
have of communication with the unseen 
world. The Protestant missionaries have 
compelled them to give up some of their 
most beautiful dances. ‘They have not 
realized that the Indians have used all 
these ceremonies to express their reia- 
tionship to the invisible environment. 
They believe that God likes beauty, so 
they make these ceremonies as beautiful 
as they can. Our artists have made us 
understand the relationship of Indian art 
in their religion. They have used their 
influence against the Protestant mission- 
aries. As to the charge of indecency in the 
Indian dances, I suppose I have seen more 
Indian ceremonies than any other living 
person. In all my life I have never seen 
as much indecency among the Indians as 
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I have seen in one day on the stage. The 
dances most criticised are those that 
celebrate fertility. The Indian takes sex 
relationship up to the Great Spirit. I 
wish we did. We divorce religion and sex. 
There is coming over America, however, a 
better understanding. I conducted a 
questionnaire among the archeologists 
and other students of Indian life, and they 
agreed that there is no indecency in the 
Indian dances. One would never know 
that the fertility dance was a fertility 
dance unless he was told. The thought 
expressed is that the sun embraces the 
earth that she may bring forth fruit for us. 

“We can not understand social origins 
without a study of the primitive customs 
of these Indian tribes in both North and 
South America. From the Indian we get 
beautiful textile designs and other de- 
signs. There is a whole body of Indian 
poetry that must be saved. There is 
Indian music which furnishes themes of 
great value and is worth investigation. 
When the Indian bureau tried to stop the 
native Indians from singing their own 
songs I carried the case to Theodore 
Roosevelt. Never would we have suc- 
ceeded if we had not had a President who 
knew the West. I am on my way to Yale 
University to spend a month lecturing to 
them on what there is to be learned from 
the Indian along the lines of dramatic art. 
Manifestly I can not tell you in a minute 
what I shall spend a month in saying to 
them. To-day our Indian bureau is much 
more amenable to suggestions than it has 
been. We gradually are winning our 
fight. Some of us have started an Indian 
Museum for live Indians. All the Indian 
Museums in the great cities of the country 
are for dead Indians. In Sante Fe we are 
getting together a collection to which the 
living Indians can turn for help in their 
arts. We have not begun to take ad- 
vantage of the contribution that the In- 
dian has to make to our common life. 
They would make wonderful boy scouts 
and girl scouts, teaching forestry and out- 
door life, a thing they come to naturally.”’ 

Mrs. Austin read some of the Indian 
poetry and used song and picture language 
with which to illustrate what she was 
saying. She made a deep impression. 

A very interesting discussion followed. 
In reply to a question, Mrs. Austin said 
that in her book, ‘The Land of Journeys’ 
Ending,’’ would be found these stories 
of the Indians that she had been talking 
about. 

Mrs. Austin has lectured at the Uni- 
versity of London, University of Cali- 
fornia and other institutions. She has to 
her credit a list of over twenty books, in- 
cluding novels, travel and religious books. 
Some years ago she wrote “The Man 
Jesus,’’ which was revised and brought out 
again in 1925 under the title, “A Small 
Town Man.” It was favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Leader for June 20 by 
Granville Hicks. 
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Other important volumes that she has 
published are: “‘The Land of Little Rain,’’ 
“The Land of Journeys’ Ending,”’ ‘“Lands 
of the Sun,” “The Basket Woman,’’ 
“The Arrow Maker,’’ “A Woman of 
Genius,’ and “‘Everyman’s Genius.’’ On 
a visit to Boston she addressed the Ford 
Hall Forum on “Early Communistie Cul- 
ture and Psychology in America’’ and 
“Primitive Social Patterns in the U.S. A.’’ 
She is one of the most scholarly of American 
writers. 

Mrs. Austin was introduced by Rey. 
John Brush, president, who presided 
during the session. Rev. Flint M. Bissell 
read the minutes and Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear conducted the devotional exercises, 
with Miss MacDonald at the piano. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, Rey. Hazel 
Kirk, Mrs. Milburn, Mrs. Mason, Mrs. 
Vossema, Mrs. Reardon, Mrs. Barney, 
Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Brush, 
Mrs. Greenway, and a number of other 
ladies not usually in attendance at the 
meetings, Messrs. Brush, Bissell, Cardall, 
Spear, Leining, Lee, Hadley, Stevens, 
Nichols, Vossema, Cole, Rose, Reardon, 
Raspe, Torsleff, Attwood, Ayer, Paige, 
MclInness, Milburn, Peters, Greenway, 
Lowe, Marshall, van Schaick, and Dr. 
Erickson of the Albanian School, a total 
of fifty-three. The luncheon committee 
consisted of Marshall, McInness and Mil- 
burn. Mrs. Leavitt, and a committee of 
the ladies from the Roblin Guild assisted. 


* * 


PROPOSE TO ENLARGE DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


The fifteenth annual business session of 
the Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons was conducted Jan. 23. 

In the absence of the clerk, Miss Kath- 
erine C. Bourne, the records were read by 
the president, Dr. Conklin. 

The financial report showed the perma- 
nent fund to be $40,964; income from 
permanent fund, $2,000; receipts in gen- 
eral fund $10,122 and payments of $8,110.- 
13, leaving a balance in the general fund 
of $2,012; building fund, $5,986. 

The matron, Mrs. M. Beulah Edwards, 
mentioned among improvements a room 
newly furnished by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle of Franklin; new carpets and drap- 
eries and some rooms papered and painted; 
heating system overhauled and gas heater 
added. There has been one death and one 
new resident admitted. 

The nurse, Miss May Pond, stated that 
changes in the heater had made it possible 
to have the correct degree of temperature 
in each room. 

The president offered resolutions of 
sympathy to trustee Joseph L. Sweet in 
his sickness, and to the clerk, Miss Kath- 
erine C. Bourne on account of her be- 
reavement. He also reviewed the social, 
physical and financial aspects of the year 
and in conclusion said: “‘The time has 


| annual donation day in June. 
| will be made only to the extent of the do- 
| nations made before June 1. 


| Conklin, 
| Sherman, Mansfield, vice-president; Miss 


come to enlarge the home. More room is 
| needed in the reception, dining and sleep- 
ing rooms. A drive is about to start for 
funds and a report will be made at the 
Repairs 


We have 
between twenty and thirty woithy ap- 


| plicants on the waiting list.”’ 


These officers were elected: Rev. Charles 
Canton, president; Frank L. 


Katherine C. Bourne, Foxboro, clerk; 
Roscoe Pierce, Chelsea, treasurer; HEd- 
ward P. Claflin and Joseph L. Sweet of 


Attleboro, Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce of 
Franklin, Mrs. Samuel Noyes of Arling- 
ton, Mrs. John E. Tweedy of North At- 
tleboro, Mrs. Marion W. Comey, Fox- 
boro, Forrest Bassett, Foxboro, and the 
officers, trustees. 

The $50,000 goal is in the nation-wide 
drive for the fund to enlarge the building 
to accommodate the twenty-five to thirty 
persons now on the waiting list for a chance 
to enter as residents. The chairman of 
the Finance Committee will conduct this 
canvass.—Boston Globe. 

* * 


WILL OF MISS GRACE WHITE 


In the will of Miss Grace F. White of 
Allston, Mass., who died Jan. 7, are be- 
quests of $100 each to the following: 
Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, 
the Mission Circle of Beacon Church, 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, Bethany 
Union, Doolittle Home, Southern Indus- 
trial Institute at Camp Hill, Bernap 
Free Home for Aged Women, and the 
Boston Floating Hospital. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 151) 
much more for our own health than we 
ever undertake to do, but an understand- 
ing of the way the body actually works is 
a precondition of all such intelligent care. 
We can not too highly recommend this 
work, authoritative yet not too technical, 
interesting, well illustrated, well-printed. 
* * 


Man a Machine 


Man a Machine. By Joseph Needham. 

(W.W. Norton. $1.00.) 

A volume in the New Science Series by 
an English biologist. It offers to modern 
readers a restatement of the challenge of 
La Mettrie, who in 1748 startled the or- 
thodox world by producing a book of the 
same title. Mr. Needham brilliantly 
develops the argument that we are, for 
science, nothing but machines. But in his 
last chapter he concedes to philosophy as 
distinct from science (and so to religion as 
well) the right to hold on to a purposive 
interprétation of our place in the scheme 
of things. One wonders what has been 
gained by the argument, even while one 
grants that it is ably conducted. For the 
value of its results science must restrict 


its field of inquiry; why, then, should it so 
dogmatically (as with Mr. Needham) 
claim to be able to tell us what man (as 
a whole) is? About all that this book says 
is that viewed as a machine man is a ma- 
chine! 

A. Hapa. 


* 


WARM PRAISE FOR DR. LOWE 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention has adopted 
the following resolution in regard to its 
former General Superintendent, the Rev. 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, who is now minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church of the Re- 
demption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets: 

Whereas, Dr. John Smith Lowe, after 
nearly twelve years of loyal and valiant 
service in the office of General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church, has 
tendered his resignation to assume the 
pastorate of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion in Boston, and 

Whereas, the nature and importance 
of the duties to which he is called are so 
vital from every standpoint of denomina- 
tional well-being that the acceptance of 
his resignation becomes an imperative 
duty of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, that we accede to Dr. Lowe’s 
request with deep and unfeigned regret. 
His twelve years of service for the Univer- 
salist Church as its General Superintendent 
have been marked with poise, patience 
and indefatigable labor. He has achieved 
signal success, often in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles. In conceiving, 
planning and directing to a triumphant 
issue the so-called ‘$1,000,000 drive,’’ he 
proved himself a captain of superb powers. 
Later, in the Christ Crusade, his accom- 
plishments were outstanding, in spite of 
the fact that his spiritual leadership was 
heavily handicapped by other and arduous 
duties laid by our board upon his too 
willing shoulders. As a gatherer of funds 
for the building of the National Memorial 
Church he once more demonstrated his 
unusual ability. In spite of the fact that 
it has seemed necessary to keep Dr. Lowe 
engaged a great part of the time upon 
matters not at all regarded as a part of his 
function as General Superintendent, he has 
been able to accomplish splendid things 
as a spiritual leader of the church. Minis- 
ters have been aided and encouraged, local 
churches strengthened and renewed, by 
his wise counsel. He has won the af- 
fection and confidence of ministers and 
laymen alike. He has never spared him- 
self, but has poured out his strength with- 
out grudging or stint in behalf of the faith 
which has been his constant inspiration 
and the theme of his entire ministry, 

Be it therefore, further 

Resolved, that we bid Dr. Lowe God- 
speed in the new and arduous task which 
he has undertaken, and that we heartily 
congratulate the Church of the Redemp- 
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tion and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention upon securing for the exalted 
yet onerous position of minister of their 
Convention Church, a man so well fitted 
by natural endowment, with experience 
and notable achievement, as Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. 

And further be it 

Resolved, that copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the trustees’ of the Church 
of the Redemption, the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
and to Dr. Lowe, and that they be spread 
upon the records of this Convention.— 
Boston Herald. 


* * 


THE ILLNESS AND DEATH OF MRS. 
RICE 


Under date of Jan. 14, Dr. Clarence E. . 
Rice wrote from Paris sending details of 
the illness and death of Mrs. Rice in 
Naples, Jan. 6. 

Dr. Rice said in part: 

“Mary had been very well except for 
some cold in her head ever since we left 
home and she had enjoyed the six months 
travel very much. Miss Price had been 
with us since Oct. 28, and together they 
did many things in the way of sight-see- 
ing wherever we stopped. On arriving 
in Naples we had some five or six days to 
wait for our Egypt boat and we had 
planned a three day trip to Sorrento and 
Amalfi. Fortunately the weather was 
unpropitious and we had to give it up. 
I am so thankful we did, for two days be- 
fore we were to sail to Alexandria Mary 
was taken with vomiting, but we thought 
little of it, as the doctor we called at once 
assured us it was nothing. He called the 
next morning and then said he would not 
call again unless we summoned him. The 
next morning she was no better, so I called 
him early. Then he discovered pleurisy. 
Still we were assured there was no danger, 
as it was a slight attack. But we all 
thought Mary could be better cared for 
with a special nurse at the hospital. So 
we gave up of course our passage on the 
steamer and moved Mary to hospital and 
ourselves to a hotel across the way. Both 
or ail three doctors assured us there was 
no danger, no occasion to be alarmed, 
but after a day and a half, at night they 
called us, for her heart had given out and 
indeed seemed upset from the start. In 
only a few moments after we arrived she 
breathed her last. 

“T can not write about it now, only to 
say we are all so thankful she was not 
aboard the ship and so devoutly thankful 
she was happy, and except for the pain in 
her side, without suffering.”’ 

Dr. Rice and his son were subjected to 
great difficulty in carrying out Mrs. Rice’s 
wish, long ago expressed, to be cremated. 
The crematory at Rome was temporarily 
closed. It was necessary to take the body 
by automobile, 250 miles north of Naples 
to Spoleto. The story of the red tape, 
the consents necessary, the difficulties 
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raised by the government and some of the 
transportation people, is almost unbe- 
lievable. In the midst of much that was 
trying in the extreme, the name of Thos. 
Cook & Son stood out as synonymous 
with honesty, resourcefulness and helpful- 
ness. 

It was necessary to ship the ashes of 
Mrs. Rice directly from Naples to New 
York. 

Miss Janet Price, Mrs. Rice’s cousin, 
sailed for New York from Naples. 

Dr. Rice and Rev. Otis R. Rice are now 
in London on the way home. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF ERIC AYER 


The ordination of Erie Alton Ayer 
in the Church of Good Tidings, North 
Weymouth, Mass., was both a solemn and 
a happy occasion. With the uplifting 
sermon of Dean McCollester and the im- 
pressive addresses of Dr. Etz, Mr. Clif- 
ford, and others, there was a very humor- 
ous charge to the congregation by Rev. 
John Brush, which sent everybody out of 
the church with smiles on their faces. 
The services were held on Sunday, Jan. 27, 
at 7.30 p. m., a beautiful winter night, 
and the church was filled with friends of 
the young minister. His father and 
mother had come from Quebec and his 
fiancee and family were present also. A 
number of students of Tufts College also 
were present. 

The young people’s choir of the church, 
with Mrs. Harold Stanton as soloist, 
furnished delightful music. Mr. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt of Tufts College, who had 
preached for Mr. Ayer on Sunday morn- 
ing, gave the invocation and prayer. 
Rev. Elmer Peters of Brockton read the 
scripture lesson. Rev. Mr. Clifford, pas- 
tor of the Pilgrim Congregationai Church, 
North Weymouth, brought greetings from 
the local churches. Dr. Etz spoke for the 
State and General Conventions and then 
greetings were brought from the Uni- 
versalist churches in South Weymouth 
and Weymouth Landing by Rev. Clarence 
Eaton. Mr. Eaton’s father was pastor of 
the North Weymouth Church at the time 
he was the settled minister at Weymouth 
Landing, and his address had about it an 
intimate and affectionate touch which 
pleased everybody. Dean McCollester 
preached from the text: “I am come that 
ye might have life and have it more abund- 
antly,’’ and then led in the impressive 
service of ordination. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., offered the ordination prayer. 
Mrs. Coggshall of Boston sang ‘‘My 
Task,’’ and Dr. Etz then gave the mes- 
sage to the minister. He said that in his 
native state of Ohio the Rey. Carl F. 
Henry, D. D., who had died a few days 
before in Pasadena, had received him into 
the church, led him into the ministry, mar- 
ried him, and been his friend and helper 
all through the years. He said that, 
although ministers came and went, the 
ministry was unchanging and the torch 


one had just dropped he passed on to the 
newly ordained minister. Then came 
Mr. Brush, who snapped a long whip over 
the congregation, hitting right and left, 
and sending everybody home happy and 


better for the castigation. Mr. Ayer 
pronounced the benediction. 
Notices 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 


At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 

The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 
portance, who speak with authority in their several 
fields, and whom we are highly privileged to be able 
to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
Possible attendance. 

Feb. 4, Speaker to be announced. 

Feb. 11, Union Meeting. 

Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, “Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” ’ 

As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 

Flint M. Bissell, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Katharine Z. Miller 


Mrs. Katharine Z. Miller, widow of Peter Miller, 
was born in Minden, N. Y., July 30, 1841, arid died 
after a long illness at her home in Fort Plain, N. Y., 
Dec. 13, 1928, aged eighty-sevea years. She was 
married to Mr. Miller Dee. 30, 1868. .They lived a 
few years near their old home, then spent one win- 
ter in Allegon, Michigan, where Mr. Miller was en- 
gaged in business. Later they moved to Lock- 
port, N. Y., staying there twenty years. After the 
death of Mrs. Miller’s mother they returned to Fort 
Plain, staying for the remainder of their lives. Early 
in life they traveled, spending some time in Can- 
ada, California, Florida and Cuba. The funeral 
was held from the church in Fort Plain which Mrs. 
Miller has attended for twenty-five years, Rev. 
R. H. Dix officiating. Mrs. Miller is survived by 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. [Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents, 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
72 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol] Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D, Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity —Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 

Chairman Board of Trustees 
Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 


struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
ana JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, Pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheois 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, ‘also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E, 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Now, suppose there are two other bodies, 
they would be pulling at each other; one is 
wrihling the other round. The earth is 
whirl-whirling the other round. The 
earth is whirl-earth about once a month. 
That makes it lemon-shaped.—Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as presented by the Vancouver Star. 

* * 

If Mr. Durant ever gets up another 
prize competition about how to enforce 
Prohibition, we are going to win it by sug- 
gesting a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing it unlawful not to drink bootleg 
liquor.— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

“Mamma, if you had met Colonel 
Lindbergh before you met pop, would 
you have married him instead?’’ 

“Why, no, of course not.’’ 

“My golly, you’re dumb, ma!’’—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 

* * 

“You are working too hard,’ said the 
doctor. 

“T know it,’’ sighed the patient, “‘but it 
is the only way I can keep up the easy 
payments.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

‘When you told Jack you'd be a sister 
to him, what did he say?’’ 

“He had the nerve to ask to bolrow my 
car so that he could take another girl 
for a ride.”’"—Cape Argus. 

* * 

A prehistoric skeleton has been found, 
its legs wrapped around its neck. This 
would seem to indicate that the rumble 
seat is older than we had supposed.— 
Greenville Piedmont. 

* * 

In Chicago a plumber was shot while 
going to work. The best gunmen, how- 
ever, scorn to shoot at anything but a 
moving target.—Passing Show (London). 

* * 

Mrs. Housekeeper: 
your last place?’’ 

Cook: ‘‘The poor simps were trying to 


live within their income.’’—Montreal Star. 
* * 


“Why did you leave 


Machine Careens into Ditch 
and Hits Tree Returning 
from Dance 
Ohio State Journal. 
* * 

An instrument very much like a modern 
ukulele was found in an excavation at Ur. 
There seems to be less and less in this 
Good Old Days myth.—Detroit News. 

Cat at 


FOR SALE 
A Gentleman Having Four or Five 
Oriental Rugs. 
—Ad in a Philadelphia paper. 
* * 
She: “‘Go! Leavethis house! And never 
darken my guest towel again!’’—Life. 
* * 


Wanted—Girl not over forty-five.— 
San Diego paper. 
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LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


An individual offering envelope printed 
Size 2 1-2'x 4 inches. 


in colors. 


Price, 40 cents per 100. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritua! appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Easter 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 


named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. . 


The ‘‘Chick”’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter.. Their capacity is 75 dimes 
each, but quarters, and half dollars may be inserted. On each are a 
hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes’’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 33 33 33 Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: “‘Why join any 
church?”’ and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young 2 find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 33 33 33 tt Boston, Mass. 


